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Although the township system was the original design and the 
town the unite. there was thought to be room for intelligent im- 
provement. Though Massachusetts cradled the plan and Connecti- 
cut lent it support, yet we are not bound 

“To the crowded East, 

Where in a well-worn groove, 

Like the harnessed wheel of a great machine, 

The trammeled mind must move,” 
nor must western thought be necessarily fashioned after eastern. 
After fair opportunities to test its value, Massachusetts substituted 
the district system. This too, was well tested and resulted in a re- 
turn to the town system. The two systems have been well and 
thoroughly tested in several States and always with the same result. 
The proof of the pre-eminent value of the town system is its 
final acceptance. Now our opinions are based on experience, east 
and west, and our conclusions are supported by the best authority. 

The town is to be the unit, the district, which may be divided 
into separate though not independent sub-districts. In each sub- 
district, a clerk is to be chosen, and the clerks of these sub-divisions 
in any town shall constitute a town board of school directors for 
that town. This board shall choose from its number a president 
and vice-president, and a seeretary who may not be of their num- 
ber, but shall be a resident of the town to which the board belongs. 

1— Vou. XI.— No. 9. 
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These officers shall constitute an executive committee, who, for the 
purpose of enforcing and executing the orders of the board, shall 
be vested with all its powers and authority. The general super. 
vision and control of the schools and school interests are vested in 
the board of directors, and special interests confided in the execu. 
tive committee. The board shall have power to organize and grade 
the schools, the executive committee to employ teachers, and the 
secretary to have immediate charge and supervision of all the 
schools in the town. He shall visit each school in his town at 
least twice a term, examine into its condition and progress, consult 
and advise teachers in the methods of instruction and government, 
and report to the board, from time to time, such improvements as 
his experience shall dictate are calculated to benefit the schools, A 
step further would be a county board of education, consisting of 
the several secretaries and the county superintendent, the latter to 
be chairman, possessing necessary advisory and supervisory powers 
and to meet at least once a year for consultation on all school 
questions. 

Although the present so called system presents many defects and 
demands serious consideration, yet innovations are looked upon 
with distrust and people are rightfully considerate in making or 
favoring radical changes. “Tis not enough to know that others 
have accepted the new faith, and have been benefited thereby, we 
must see the light ourselves to know that itis inspiring. The ten- 
dency of the township system is centralizing and, for its best re 
sults, consolidating. The people are not only reluctant but obsti- 
nate in yielding existing rights to be delegated to others, but the 
interests of education are common interests and may be safely en- 
trusted to a central board of authority. 

The township system, by reducing the number of school officers 
two thirds, promotes economy and simplicity. Nor is this the only 
sense in which it is more economical than the present system. 
Hon. E. A. Apgar, State Superintendent of New Jersey, in his re 
port for 1873, says: ‘There are certain times of the year in every 
district, during which the attendance upon the school is small, yet 
the school must be continued for the accommodation of those who 
wish to attend. Ifthe school is closed, those who can attend must 


remain at home or pay (full tuition fees for admittance in a neigh: | 
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boring school. Thus for the benefit of afew children the expense 
of maintaining a full school is incurred. So, if the school is con- 
tinued, a seeming needless expense is involved, and if it is closed, 
those who desire to attend are deprived of school privileges; either 
way it works evil.” When in 1862, the county superintendency 
went into operation in this State, the number of school officers was 
materially lessened and the school machinery simplified by the sub- 
stitution of the township system. Complicated machinery is 


always cumbersome and likely to be inefficient. There are too 


many officers through whom the county superintendent must act, 
and rely upon for accurate information. In the contemplated 
change; two thirds of these will be needless, the remaining one 
third making the machinery more vigorous and more efficient. 
Conferences with school boards could be more readily held and 
greater harmony of action secured. A class of men could be in- 
duced to manage the affairs of a township that could not be in- 
duced to interest themselves with the affairs of a district. Better 
and more competent men would be choosen to fill these positions 
of dignity and responsibility. Supt. Apgar, again says: “It fre- 
quently happens that our district meetings are attended by not 
more than half a dozen persons, and the action taken in the election 
of trustees, therefore, not always a fair expression of the sentiment 
or choice of the people. In consequence of this small number ac- 
customed to attend these meetings almost any person, however 
unfit he may be for the position, may secure his own election by 
the assistance of a few of his comrades. The election of certain 
persons is frequently secured for the express purpose of defeating the 
objects of public school education.” Under the township system, 
such reckless behavior and gross injustice would be defeated. 
Taxes would be more uniform and equitable under the new 
arrangement. It is a fact that of two tax-payers, owning equally 
valuable property and residing in adjoining districts, that one pays 
a much greater tax than the other. This is mainly due to the 
excessive school tax in one district over the other. While all the 
inequalities might not disappear, the taxation wculd be more uni- 
form, the support of the schools more uniform, and, if properly 
adjusted, the burdens of taxation would be considerably lighter 
under the township plan. This latter might be effected by a 
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higher State tax, thus lowering the local tax; but such a step 
might interfere with the highest good of the schools. It would, 
however, give to the poorer districts advantages more nearly equal 
to the richer and more favored districts. The township system 
seems the best way to govern school taxes. They should be levied 
and apportioned for school purposes as for any other purpose, 
They must be levied upon property, but should be apportioned 
according to the number of children. If this principle be true, its 
application might extend to the town. The cost of education, per 
capita, would then be equal. Taxes would then be regulated and 
paid in a manner calculated to produce the most salutary results. 
A few wealthy persons could not set up a little school awtocracy 
within whose limits a half dozen children would be striving to 
catch the scraps of knowledge from some non-qualified boy or girl 
engaged to teach for five months in the year, but such persons’ tax 
would go toward the better support of neighboring schools. Such 
consolidation and regulation could not but add to the efficacy of 
the system. Larger districts, school-houses more centrally located, 
and schools better maintained, would be the most obvious results. 
According to the present system, people do not pay equal taxes on 
a dollar of valuation, nor per capita. The town of Metcmen, 
which is a good type of the condition of things in Fond du Lae 
county, furnishes the following results as the cost per capita of 


education: 
DIIGO H Leeisniew ascre sien eais site site aree ST er Ce ee Oe $4.06 
Distitet On God ccxckscsdsrmonenrneers ReicOei cae eee rao kecele 9.18 
TEEPE NEO bs am we Malovaie ale 6 23 ecw Os ae ata ein wara are alates Welded 7.06 
RD EET CT ORL diwivciaiae” (atarsieieiens RATAN Siero wince etecolratassoiers 8.00 
The town of Ripon gives the following: 
APACE COSA occu se swe Waele 6 be SOUS TINLy 04.o Relea Eee Neewe MORES 
ISTIC HINO oiisns ssc ccrvdcosieieclncenes Siewsiewewe Sebeeess'oeme ~ aes 
iBi itu tease (ie! 7: Seem OOOO OM Ore Rr i ereda atoin hel eie"ateieraard 2.60 


These are adjoining towns and some adjoining districts whose 
property valuation and land valuation, per acre, is nearly the same. 
If there is a difference, it seems to be in favor of the wealthier dis- 
trict, whose per capita tax is less than in a poorer district. Patrons 
and tax-payers cannot long be blind to such injustice. When seen 
and realized, they will favor a town tax for schools as well as for 


roads and bridges. 
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Again, text-books would be more uniform, and the disturbing 
influence incident upon pupils’ changing from one district to an- 
other counteracted. The number of months taught in the several 
districts in the year would be the same, or nearly so, and more ad- 
vantageously divided into terms. Teachers would more likely be 
employed for their fitness and retained until some good reason 
could be assigned for their dismissal. With competent teachers, 
whose retention or dismissal does not depend on the caprice or 
fancy of some crotchety’ school officer, rests the true progress of 
the public schools. With town boards of authority, more liberal 
in view and spirited in policy, teachers’ associations and institutes 
would be doubly profitable and their instruction be received by 
that class of teachers now so indifferent or obstinately blind to 
every thing progressive. It might be that that class of teachers 
would, by that algebraic process ca!led elimination by substitution, 
find more favor in other pursuits under the township system, when 
these associations and institutes would be more truly professional. 
Moreover, supervision, so fraught with importance and now so 
inefficient, would be exercised with greater care and attention. 
It is impossible for superintendents to satisfactorily supervise the 
many schools in their respective districts or counties. The best 
they can do is to certificate fit persons as teachers. Supervision is 
limited and entirely inadequate to the needs of the schools. A 
town board, selected for their ability and suitableness, with proper 
supervisory powers, in codperation with county and State superin- 
tendents, would put new life into the schools and cause the blood 
to course their channels freighted with the activities and energies 
of perfect health. All the advantages claimed for the gradation of 
country schools would be secured by the introduction and effective 
management of the township system, and we believe these schools 
can never be satisfactorily graded until the township system has 
been adopted. It might be a long and certain step toward the 
establishment of town high schools, ending in the better prepara- 
tion of candidates for higher and wider courses of study. The 
advantages of the township system are thus summarized by ex- 
State Superintendent Briggs, of Michigan: 

Ist. It would secure equality of school privileges to all the chil- 
dren in the township. 
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2d. No more school-houses would be built and schools supported 
than needed. 

3d. Better buildings would be provided. 

4th. A happier selection of teachers for particular schools could 
be had. 

5th. Individual favoritism or nepotism would not be as likely to 
have control in the selection of teachers. 

6th. It would necessarily lead to a uniformity of text-books, to 
a gradation of the schools, and consequently to a better classifica- 
tion. 

7th. It would furnish a more effective supervision of the schools, 

8th. A more steady management and stable support of the 
schools would be had by a board so much weightier by influence 
and so remote from petty neighborhood quarrels. 

9th. The equitable apportionment of school funds, almost im- 
possible under our present system, would be comparatively easy, as 
the whole amount would come into the hands of a township board, 
and be expended by them directly, justly, and for the general good. 





SELECTED. 


EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


(From a paper prepared for the National Educational Association, Atlanta, Georgia, by J. 
P. WicKERSHAM, Chairman of committec.) 

The committee which I have the honor to represent was raised at 
the Philadelphia meeting of the association in 1879. It grew out 
of a discussion on a paper by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, of Massachu- 
setts, on the “High School Question.” As against high schools, 
the assertion was boldly made that a very large proportion — sixty 
per cent., I think — of the convicts then confined in the prisons of 
Philadelphia, were high school graduates. This assertion was as 
boldly denied, and a committee was at once appointed to ascertain 
its truth by an immediate inspection of the institutions indicated, 
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and report before the association adjourned. To perform the 
allotted task in the appointed time was found to be impracticable; 
and under a more formal resolution of wider range, the committee 
was authorized to inquire not only into the special question then 
mooted, but to collect general statistics, showing the relations of 
education aud crime, and report at the next meeting. The chair- 
man of the committee was Dr. J. A. Paxon, of Philadelphia, the 
gentleman who had made the statement that brought about the 
issue; but, for some unexplained reason, he neglected to call the 
committee together or to make a report on his own responsibility. 
The association was therefore disappointed at Chautauqua in not 
receiving the expected report; and, in the hope of securing an in- 
vestigation of the question, changed the order of the names on the 
committee, and, against his protest, placed the writer at the head of 
the list. These words are sufficient to explain how the matter first 
came before the association, and at the same time define the line of 
investigation which it was intended the committee should follow. 

First, then, we must report specially the facts as regards the 
number of high school graduates in the Philadelphia prisons; and, 
second, discover if we can, in a general way, how education affects 
crime. 

The statistics of the Eastern Penitentiary of Philadelphia are 
probably compiled with more care and presented in more detail 
than those of any other similar institution in the country. During 
the year the association met in Philadelphia, 1879, there were re- 
ceived at this penitentiary four hundred and eighty-seven convicts. 
Of these, eighty-two had never attended schools ot any kind; five 
are reported to have attended college for an average length of time 
of six years, one of them having attended ten and another seven 
years; seven are said to have attended a public high school for an 
average length of time a little over two years; twelve had been at 
private schools who had never attended public schools, the average 
time spent in school being seven and a quarter years; three hun- 
dred and ninety had attended public schools, one hundred and sixty- 
nine of them advancing to the grammar grade, the average age at 
leaving school being fourteen; and the average time they remained 
in school is set down at about five years. These are the exact 
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official figures; and instead of there being a large percentage of 
high school graduates in the penitentiary, it appears that there 
were only seven of all the convicts received in 1879 that had ever 
attended a high school, and not one of these had attended long 
enough to graduate. True, five are said to have attended colleges, 
but they must have been colleges of a peculiar kind to permit at- 
tendance for five, seven, or ten years, as stated in these cases. 

The statistics of the same penitentiary for 1880, repeat those of 
1879. Thirteen convicts out of the four hundred and sixty-three 
received, are said to have attended American high schools, but of 
these eight attended only for one year; and but a single one at- 
tended as long as three years. There is no reason to think any one 
of them graduated. Five are said to have attended college; but 
three of them attended too short a time to graduate, and the other 
two, who are set down as having attended seven years each, both 
left school at the age of sixteen. 

We have been unable to obtain reliable statistics of the kind 
wanted from Moyamensing, the Philadelphia city prison; but in- 
stead we present from the combined statement of the State Board 
of Public Charities, showing the educational relations of all the 
convicts sentenced to the jails and work houses of the state, for the 
year 1879, including Moyamensing prison, a most important fact 
bearing on the case. Of the two thousand three hundred and 
seven persons convicted and sentenced to these institutions during 
the year, only thirteen are said to have possessed a superior educa- 
tion; and it is not at all likely that there was a graduate of either 
a high school or college among them. 

To add further weight to this evidence, it may be stated that out 
of five hundred and seventy-one convicts received at the Western 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania during the years 1879 and 1880, only 
three are set down by the prison authorities as possessing what 
they call a superior education. 

These statements dispose of the question in the hands of the 
committee, so far as it relates to the number of high school grad- 
uates in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania prisons. It may be added, 
however, that the same showing is made by all the prisons in the 
country. The number of liberally educated, native-born Ameri- 
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cans, whether graduates of high schools or colleges, found in our 
jails and penitentiaries, is exceedingly small; not more, we think, 
than one in five hundred of the whole number. Such a fact must 
more than satisfy the most ardent friends of higher education. 

But the hardest task imposed upon the committee remains to be 
performed, viz.: to find out, if we can, in a general way, the effect 
of education upon crime. The question is, taking education as we 
have it in this country as a whole, higher and elementary, public 
and private, does it tend to diminish crime, and if so, to what 
extent? 

We are free to acknowledge at the threshold of our inquiry that 
there are causes of erime other than ignorance; but it is no part of 
our present purpose to search them out. We will endeavor tocon- 
fine ourselves strictly to the question submitted to us, in the hope 
that in this narrower field we may be able to discover the truth, 
and that the truth when discovered will justify us in claiming that 
the education our people are receiving, imperfect as it is, does 
something to prevent crime. We would be rejoiced if,as the result 
of our inquiries, we could say to the educators of the country: In 
proportion as you improve your schools and your teaching, crime 
will decrease. 

First, then, let us see what light the statistics of our prisons 
throw upon the question before us. The population of our States 
and communities is made up of two classes: those who are wholly 
illiterate, and those who can read and write, and possess various 
degrees of knowledge above these acquirements. The census re- 
turns draw a sharp line between these two classes, and we may 
know the number of each in any county, city, or State. The con- 
victs in most of our prisons are classified in a similar way, into 
illiterates and those who possess more or less education. Now, if 
among the convicts in our prisons there is a larger proportion of 
illiterates than there isin the States or communities from which 
they come, the conclusion would seem to be inevitable that educa- 
tion has an influence in preventing crime. In applying such a test, 
we are well aware that education is at a disadvantage, because 
large numbers of the convicts in our prisons who are set down in 
the reports as being able to read and write can do so very im- 
perfectly, and in reality are about as ignorant as those classed as 
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wholly illiterate. Still, the statistics shall be presented as we have 
them. ; 

The two Pennsylvania penitentiaries received in 1879 seven hun- 
dred and ninety-nine convicts, and of these one hundred and four- 
teen were wholly illiterate. In 1880 they received seven hundred 
and twenty-two convicts, of whom one hundred and fifty-one were 
wholly illiterate. In two years one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-one convicts, with two hundred and sixty-five illiterates, 
Thus there is committed by illiterates more than one sixth of all 
the crime in Pennsylvania for which punishment is inflicted by in- 
carceration in penitentiaries; while persons of this class of an age 
to be sent to the penitentiary for crime do not constitute one 
thirtieth of the population. It appears, therefore, that one sixth 
of the crime in the State is committed by the illiterate one thirtieth 
part of the population. But this is not all. In addition to the 
illiterates, there were received at the two penitentiaries, in 1879 
and 1880, two hundred and seventy-two convicts who could barely 
read and write, and had no education beyond that point. If we 
class these among the uneducated, as we clearly have a right to do, 
the number of illiterates in the penitentiaries would be swelled to 
five hundred and thirty-seven, and the astounding fact would ap- 
pear that more than one third of all the penitentiary offenses in 
the State are committed by this small but unfortunate class of our 
people. 

Such is the story told by the penitentiaries of Pennsylvania; its 
purport is scarcely modified in any degree if we combine with the 
statistics of the penitentiaries those of the county jails, work- 
houses, and houses of correction. In 1873, of four thousand and 
twenty-three admissions into these institutions, one thousand two 
hundred and nine could not write; and in 1879, six hundred and 
twelve could not write out of two thousand three hundred and 
seven admissions. A majority of those who could read and write 
with more or less facility were otherwise grossly ignorant. 

So far we have taken our statistics from Pennsylvania, because 
they were more easily obtained. Those of other States and other 
countries show like results, and lead to like conclusions. We have 
before us the reports of the penitentiaries and prisons of some 
twenty States. As a whole, they tell substantially the same story 
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of the relations of education to crime as the reports of the peni- 
tentiaries and prisons of Pennsylvania. With this testimony be- 
fore us, we reach the following conclusions: 

1. That about one sixth of all the crime in the country is com- 
mitted by persons wholly illiterate 

2. That about one third of it is committzd by persons practically 
illiterate. 

3. That the proportion of criminals among the illiterate is about 
ten times as great as among those who have been instructed in the 
elements of acommon school education or beyond. 

These conclusions correspond in the main with those arrived at 
by other inquirers. 5S. H. White, an ex-president of this body, in 
his valuable essay on “ Education and Crime,” has the following 
statements: 

Speaking of New York City, he says that “ among the illiterate 
there is one crime to a fraction over three persons, while among 
those not illiterate there is one crime to about twenty-seven per- 
sons; or, the chances for crime among those who cannot read and 
write are nine times as great as among the rest of the people.” Of 
the State of New York, he says: ‘Seven per cent. of the people 
commit thirty-one per cent. of the crimes. A person not able to 
read and write is six times as apt to commit crime as one who can 
read and write.” In Massachusetts, he states that, in 1871,“ among 
the ignorant population one in twenty committed crime, while 
among those who had a greater or less degree of education, there 
was One crime to about one hundred and twenty-six persons.’ In 
Illinois, Mr. White found one out of every one hundred and thirty- 
seven of the illiterates in prison, while of those with more or less 
education there was only one to five hundred and sixty-six. 

Dr. Edward D. Mansfield, in a report to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, in 1872, on “ The Relation between Education and Crime,” 
with the criminal statistics before him from nearly all the States, 
reaches the following conclusions: 

1. That one third of all criminals are totally uneducated, and 
that four fifths are practically uneducated. 

2. That the proportion of criminals from the illiterate classes is at 
least ten-fold as great as the proportion from those having some 
education. 
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Rev. Charles L. Brace, at the head of the Children’s Aid Society 
of New York, states that nearly one third of the crime in New 
York is committed by the illiterate six-hundredth part of the popn- 
lation. He adds: “ Very great criminality is, of course, possible 
with high education; but in the immense majority of cases, a very 
small degree ot mental training or intellectual tastes is a preventive 
of idleness and consequent crime.” 

Dr. E. C. Wines, one of the highest authorities on the subject 
under consideration in this or any other country,in his great work 
on the “ State of Prisons,’ presents his conclusions in the follow- 
ing words: “Taking the entire mass of the inmates of all classes 
of prisons in the Northern and Western States, the proportion of 
these wholly illiterate to those that have received a moderate de- 
gree of education, often very moderate indeed, may be stated with 
substantial correctness at about one third. In the Southern States 
the proportions are just about reversed, being two thirds illiterate 
to one third partially uneducated. The number of prisoners who 
have received a superior education in either section is small indeed.” 





THE KING’S ENGLISH. 


(The following letter to the Chicago Inter Ocean is republished here as a very valuable 
contribution to one of the most important educational discussions now absorbing the 
attention of scholars. Professor J. Russel! Webb is the man of whom President Wayland 
wrote many years ago:— * To be the author of the word method is glory enough tor one 
man,”’ but it seems the Professor is not satisfied.—Eps.) 

Sr. Josepn, Micn., July 20.— Reform means to form over, or to 
change from bad to better, or good. That English spelling is bad, 
and must be formed over before it becomes good, is well known. 
The simple object of spelling is to give to words form of which the 
eye can take cognizance. 

Words are vocal sounds used to convey ideas from one mind to 
another. Written words are simply machines which Mother 
Necessity invented for our convenience. With equal durability 
and effectiveness the machine that is simplest in construction and 
most easily worked is the practical man’s choice. 

The alfabet was not devised till it was discovered that a single 
word, as me, was not a single sound, till it was discovered that 
many words, as me, see, be, we, had a sound in common; and it wa 
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devised to take advantage of that newly-discovered peculiarity to 
simplify word-making; for, until that time each word, not each 
sound, had a sign of its own. 

No rational man will doubt that originally only one character 
was devised to represent the e sound heard in the above words, nor 
that the same remark applies to the signs for the other elementary 
sounds. As a matter of course, then, it follows that it was 
intended to use these characters as sound representatives in making 
words: that is to say, that written words, like spoken words, were 
originally fonetic; or, at least, were so inteded to be. But practi- 
cally, it matters little whether they were or not. That this is not 
the case now, the following words, which are fair representatives, 
will clearly show: No, not, done, sew, beau, hoe, though, all, law, 
fraught, ought, use, us, put, rule, enough, may, prey, vein, eight, 
at, art, any, what, love, word, her, myrrh, sir, bur, earth, high, my, 
height, he, note, goat, soul, bowl. And these words hardly begin 
to show the different sounds given to the vowels, or the different 
combinations representing them; indeed these sounds and combina- 
tions are numbered by the hundreds. The letter a has eight of 
these sounds, and long-a thirty-four of these representatives; the 
letter e has eight of these sounds, and long-e forty of the combin- 
ations to represent it; the letter 7 has six of these sounds, and 
thirty-four combinations represent long-i; and similar diversity 
exists in the other vowels. It is fortunate that the human mind 
is hopeful, trusting, and elastic; that in the matter of learning to 
read and spell, we “ walk by faith and not by sight,” else the diffi- 
culties in the way would be insurmountable — to sane adults, too 
appalling even to attempt to master. 

The following illustrations will show that great advantage would 
accrue from spelling words with more uniformity, and more nearly 
as pronounced. We now spel be, he, we, go, no, so; why not spel 
ba, ha, wa, bo, si, hi? We spel red, bed, led, sin; why not spel 
hed, bred, sed, siv, liv, hav? We spel mate, hate, lake, like, bone, 
zone, vote, lute, mere; why not spel gate, grate, frate, strate, lite, 
fite, bote, gote? In these words the silent letters are omitted, ex- 
cepting the final-e, which is retained to denote that the preceding 
vowel is long. Words of two or more syllables can folo the same 
rule; as awa, beleve, forgiv, boka, delite, observing to retain the 
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spelling of the primitiv words in dirivativ and compound words 
(unless the pronunciation requires a change, as derive, derivatiy), 
as, hi-est, hed-less, spel-ing, make-ing. 

It is objected that these spellings make too great changes in the 
looks of words. Does any one object to a new machine that will 
do as much again labor as his old machine, and at one half the 
expense, simply because it does not look like his old one? [mprove- 


ment means change. The very word reform, as I have before said, 7 


means to form again, to change form. Such objections are trivial, 

The question of just how to reform our spelling is at once simple 
and difficult. It is simple so far as to a knowledge of how it should 
be done. Without doubt, the fonetic idea is filosofically the cor- 
rect one on which to make it. But the experience of the last forty 


years proves that Fvlosofy is not King. There are other elements — 


that must not be ignored if we would hav success. To me it seems 
quite clear that a compromise between what ought to be and what 
is must be made; and after a great deal of thought on the subject 
for more than thirty years, I hav concluded that the scheme which 
I here present has in it more elements of success than any other. 
It adds but four new letters (to represent the vowel sounds heard 
in far, for, do, and full), and omits one (q), making twenty-nine 
letters in the alfabet. C and x-are retained; so also are the 
difthongs and digrafs, as concessions to the eye. 

With the changes which I propose, our written language, while 
retaining sufficient of its present characteristics to be easily read 
by any ordinary reader of the present spelling, would approach so 
nearly the fonetic standard as to save at lease nine tenths of the 
time and labor now required to learn to read and spel it, while it 
would not, unnecessarily, antagonize the prejudices of the people, 
a most important factor for winning success. At the same time it 
is comprehensiy as well as simple and practical, and requires no 
changes for which we hav not good authority in our present 
spelling. 

That the English spoken language is one of great power, that it 
has sufficient vigor and force to make its presence and use univer- 
sal, that it has in itself enough innate beauty and goodness to 
mark its progres with blessings, and to make its victories triumfs 


for human progres, other nations concede. That its written lan- | 
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ds guage would posses all these qualities if it truly represented the 
), © spoken, no one denies. 

Are not the blessings that would come to our children, to our- 
e f selves through them, to the universal family of man, sufficient in- 
ill & ducement to overcome any dislike to change of word forms? If 
1 & not, will not our “pride of language,” our ambition that the 
ee — English tung may become universal, ad these inducements enough 
1, — weight to overcome our apathy, our prejudices, and cause us to 
il. ; throw our influence in favor of reforming our spelling —a reform 
le ) with which no other compares in present and future benefits? 
ld Remember, “ time is money.” It is more; it is life, and life is 
r- | the gift of God — His first best gift to man. To waste it, is to sin. 
ty | Every child wastes, loses outright, years of time, in learning to 
ts | read and spel “toler&bly well,” and millions in time and money 
18 are lost annually, to the English-speaking race on account of our 
at “standard spelling.” And, then, consider the (/literacy of the 
ot poorer classes. With them time is money, and money means bred. 
i — The stomach is an autocrat; its commands must be obeyed; but 
1. | the mind for whose use the stomach and all its appendages were 
rd j made, often alas, too often ignors, loses its hungerings, resigns 
1 the mastory and stoops to be its servant—and a most abject 
1e | one, too, it often is. And that it lives a dwarf, starved and dying, 


not as one “made a little lower than the angels,” but as one 
only a trifle higher than the brute. Our spelling hides knowl- 
edge and discourages efforts to find it; and because of it, Ignorance, 
the mother of crime, walks, unblushingly, in the sunlight of 
the nineteenth century! Those who persist in resisting reform 
are responsible for the lost time, the ignorance and the crime 
caused by our present unfilosofical and abominable spelling. 

The following is the scheme which I propose for reforming 
English spelling. 

Rore [. Orr Sirent Letrers. 

Examples.— Wil, se, hi, eg, hed, hay, tung, rote. 

Nortre.— A final silent e is used in words ending ina szngle consonant- 
sound preceded by a long vowel-sound. L£z., vote. Such words as cold, mind, 
hay no final silent e. 

Rutell. Represent THE souNDS heard in the words, by the 
letters assigned to them in the following “ Alfabet Chart.” 
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THE ALFABET CHART. 





a in ate and at. n in no and ink. z in zone and azure. 


a in art, far. o in own arffl got. 
b in by cab. * in or, all. DIGRAFS. 
(e(ke)=k in can, + in ooze, do. | ‘ , 
‘s : . P ; ch in chip. 
in day, bad. bp in pin, lip. | : A 
a yy I © sh in ship. 


e in ear and met r in rat and more. 


f in for, off. wh in whip. 


th in the and thin. 


$s in so, this. 





g (ga) in go, bag. t in ten, net. | aie pees 

h (he) in oy u in use, tube, and tub, | "S ' S!28- 

i in ice and in. ut in full, good. 4 ie 

j in jug. v in vat, ov. | tienen 
k (c¢ and q) in keg, kat, | w (we) in wo. | ( oy=*i in boy. 

kwit. (x=ks and gz in ox and { oi=*i in oil. 
1 in lay, tell. exist.) { ou—ot in out. 
m in me, am. y (ye) in you. 1 ow=of in how. 


* New letter like an o with a horizontal bar across the middle. 

+ New letter like an o with a re-entrant angle at the bottom. 

Examples.—_ Mi, iz, eni, sed, wisht, tha. « 

Note.— Where a sound has more than one representativ, the choice should 
incline toward the fonetic, but either spelling wil be regarded correct. As, 
blac, or blak, ax or aks, exist or egzist, bey or bot, cat or kat. 

Rute Ill. Iv perivativ and compound wurdz, retane the spel- 
ing ov the primitiv wurdz. 

Examples.— Sin, sining, sinur, sind. Sine, sineing, sineur, 
sined. Make, makes. Go, goze. 

Note.— The singular ov nouns anc the plural ov verbz wil be regarden az 
primitiv wurdz. The final silent-e ma be dropt when the aded silabl beginz 
with ane. #v., Shade, ‘shaded. 

The formula -—— Vo, Not, Note,— givn belo, wil ade in apliing the 
Rulez. It reprezents thre clasez ov wurdz, and embrasez nereli al 
the’monosilablz (and silablz ov uthur wurdz) having long and short 
vowelz:— 

1. No reprezents wurdz ending in a vowel-sound. In this clas 
the vowel iz alwaze long. Hx., may, see, high, dough, new. 

2. Not reprezents wurdz ending in a singl consonant (or digraf) 
preseded bi a singl vowel. Iu this fclas the vowel iz alwaze short. 
Ex., mat, set, hit, dot, nut. 

3. Note reprezents wurdz ending in a silent-e preseded bi a singl 
consonant. [The silent-e iz used simpli to indicate that the pre- 
sedeing vowel iz long. Such wurdz az have, give, native, infinite, 
belong to 2d clas and drop the e.] In this clas (3) the vowel iz 
long. Ex., mate, ride, bone, mule, use, polite. 

Wind ma reprezent wurdz ending in more than wun consonant. 
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In this clas the vowel iz long or short,— the wurdz and context wil 
alwaze tel which. But the silent-e (8) ma be used if thar iz asim- 
jlar wurd with a short vowel, as lest, leste, wind, winde. 
FORMULA. 


t. 2. 3. ve 2. 3. 








Long Short Long | Long Short Long | Long Short Long 
vowel. vowel. vowel. | vowel. vowel. vowel.) vowel. vowel. vowel. 








No Not Vote | No Not Note | No Not Note 
ma mat ial hi hit hite | ro rot rote 
ra rak rake! ri rit rite | go got gote 
be bet bete | mi mil mile} nu nut nute 
se set sete | bo bot bote 





In our Alfabet Chart the vowelz a, e, 7, 0, and « hav eche a 
“Jong” aud “short” sound az distingwisht by Webster. The u 
in use iz the y sound prefixt to long win mule. The vowel soundz 
in far, or, do, and full ar reprezented bi nu karacturz. The sound 
ov ain care is reprezented bi a, that ov @ in fast bia or ain far; 
that ove in her bi u. Al the vowels (9) ar uzed az wurdz. E when 
so uzed, iz short. Ov the consonantz, », 2 and th reprezent two 
soundz. R, in more, iz almost a vowel-consonant, and ia reprezent 
the wr sound heard in her, sir, ete. When so uzed, plase a dot 
ovur it; and in oral speling cal it ur. Spel hur or hr, wur, or wr, 
etc. Q is omited; cand x ma be, if dezired. In time, singl leturz 
for the digrafs and difthongz wil be dezirabl. 

Our alfabet marks onli the soundz that ar clereli distinct to the 
“comun pepl.” Nise shadez ov pronunshiashun must be taught 
orali. An alfabet to sucsede must be adapted to the mas rathr than 
to the fu. J. Russert Wess. 





CRAMMING. 


Cramming, as an educational term, may be defined, first, as the 
memorizing of signs or ideas without any, or at least with a very 
slight, comprehension of the thing signified; second, as the at- 
tempting to acquire and to retain in the memory all the array of 
facts and details pertaining to the various subjects taught in our 
schools. The first species of cramming is found more especially 
among the pupils of our schools; the latter, among school teach- 
2—Vot. XI.— No. 9. 
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ers. College professors have their specialties; school teachers are 
required to be special in everything. 

The object of this paper is briefly to call attention toward cram- 
ming, and to the methods which foster it. 

The disposition of pupils to seize upon the sign and neglect the 
thing signified is usually attributed to wrong methods of training 
in the schools; while in fact it only indicates that as yet our meth- 





ods have not succeeded in eradicating a natural tendency of the un- § 


educated mind. There is a strong resemblance between the develop- 
ment of the individual mind and the race. Go back to the childhood 
of civilization, and we find idolatry prevails. God is lost sight of, and 
the symbols of divinity are worshipped. The history of Christian- 
ity is the history of our long struggle between the letter that kills 
and the spirit that makes alive; and to-day the bane of our 
churches is their devotion to the dead shell of Christianity, while 
they fail to comprehend the soul of it. The Scribes and the Phar- 
isees clung to their washing of hands, of cups, and of platters, as 
tenaciously as do our pupils to their rules and formulas. The fact 
seems to be that, in spite of our boasted intellectual advancement, 


the majority of our race are yet in the perceptive stage of mental E 


development. There are those who firmly believe that at some 
time in the dim future the human race will arrive at the reflective 
stage of development. Ten, fellow teachers, the tendency in 
pupils to cram will be unknown; until then, gird on your armor 
against this hydra-headed monster. 


But, while we deny that the tendency toward cramming is the d 


fruit of our school system, we must admit that some of our meth- 
ods foster this natural tendency, when the whole power of our 
educational system should be devoted to its extirpation. Here it 
is that the public school must fight its battle. When the pupil 
has learned to recognize living truths in the dead symbols in which 
all transmitted knowledge must be clothed, the battle is won. 

A little child is naturally, and therefore properly, in the per- 
ceptive stage of development, but the great law of progress de- 
mands that he shall gradually advance to the reflective stage. If 
you attempt to make this change abruptly, you will fail. Hitherto 
the child’s only guide to knowledge has been his senses and his 


memory. He sees and hears certain things and remembers | 


them. He sees certain processes lead to certain results, and he re- 
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members them, but he does not generalize. He links result to 
cause, by means of memory alone. Teach that two times two 
spools are four spools, and he will not from this conclude that uni- 
versally two times two are four. He will simply remember that 
two times two spools are four spools. He observes and remembers; 
now you must use {observation and memory to excite reflection; 
they must be, as it were the gates by which he shall enter the path 
of reflection. 

And right here the utility of object teaching rightly conducted 
appears; I say rightly conducted because I think there is danger 
of mistake here. If to-day you exhibit a piece of steel, and teach 
the pupil that it is steel, that it is hard, elastic, tenacious, etc., and 
to-morrow exhibit a wooden ball and teach that it is hard, round, 
smooth, and red, I insist that you have worked without aim. You 
have imparted a little verbal knowledge, but you have not excited 
reflection. If you select your objects in such a way as to cultivate 
the perception of likeness and difference, and thus lay the founda- 
tion for future exercises in classification, you have gained some- 
thing of value, but the mere presentation of a number of miscel- 
laneous objects, and teaching their names and properties, is injurious 
rather than beneficial; it increases the ability to cram. 

The child reaches the abstract through the concrete. Here 
again there is danger of mistake, unless the experience of all oth- 
ers differs from my own. We ask our pupils such questions as 
these: How many are two times four apples; how many are four 
birds and five birds? We fondly imagine that these are some way 
more intelligible to the pupil than if we should say, 2 times 4 are 
how many? or, how many are 4 and 5? Why are they more in- 
telligible? If you allow the pupil to actually arrange and count 
the apples and birds, then I admit -that they are, otherwise they 
are not. 

There is another mistake, which has been made by at least one 


teacher. A teacher places upon the board this lesson — 

2 +2=—4, 

4+2=6, 

7+2=9, etc., 
and it is surprising how soon the little fellows will, by the aid of 
form, locality, and memory, learn to recite this lesson with parrot- 
like precision, and that without an idea of anything beyond a com- 


bination of arbitrary symbols. 
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But says the teacher, “ Willie has learned his table, and, so he 
learns it easily and quickly, what difference is it how he learns?” 
And says the admiring mamma, “ Willie is learning so fast. Miss 
B—— gets him along so rapidly in his studies.” 

I would answer that his future progress will show what differ- 
ence it makes how he learns it. Doubtless Willie knows his table. 
“ Well,” says the teacher, “am I not here ‘to impart knowledge? ” 
You are there to impart knowledge in such a way as to develop 
the reflective powers, nof to deaden them. You are there to develop 
the mind that it may seek, acquire, and assimilate the truth, not to 
cram it with facts or arbitrary symbols. ‘ But,” says the teacher, 
“T thought to instruct him through his eye by means of his per- 
ceptions of form and place.” Yes, but unless perception be the 
gate which leads to reflection, it has no place in educational work, 
(We may perhaps except perceptions of the beautiful.) 

Let me tell you how Johnny, in a neighboring district, learned 
his table: 

Johnny had been shown in previous lessons 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, ete., 
beans, splints, spools, and other objects, and had learned to name 
these numbers at a glance. He has also been taught that the fig- 
ure 2 standing alone always represents the nwinber two; and so of 
the other figures and corresponding numbers. He has been shown 
the meaning of the signs +, =, by frequent exercises with objects. 
Now the teacher places upon the board this lessson — 


and Johnny is given his box of beans or splints, and left to solve 
his table experimentally. 

Now Willie knows his table as well as Johnny knows fis. But 
while Willie has perceived only arbitrary symbols, and remembered 
them, Johnny has perceived symbols which signify something to 
him; has reflected, and remembered. In short, Willie has crammed, 
Johnny has developed. 

The first years of a child’s life are little more than a kaleido- 
scopic view of objects with but little knowledge of their laws and 
relations. The tendency to carry this method of gaining knowl- 
edge into future life must be corrected. Do this by imparting 
knowledge through the senses in such a way as to excite reflection. 
Frank B. Gilmer, in N. Y. School Journal. 
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How Lona SHoutp we Sreep.—The vital processes of man, 
like those of all his fellow-creatures, are partly controlled by au- 
tomatic tendencies. Some functions of our internal economy are 
too important to be trusted to the caprices of human volition; 
breathing, eating, drinking, and even love, are only semi-voluntary 
actions; and during a period varying from one fourth to two fifths 
of each solar day the conscious activity of the senses undergoes a 
complete suspense; the cerebral workshop is closed for repairs, and 
the abused or exhausted body commits its organism into the healing 
hands of nature. Under favorable conditions eight hours of undis- 
turbed sleep would almost suffice to counteract the physiological 
mischief of the sixteen waking hours. During sleep the orgau of 
conscicusness is at rest, and the energies of the system seem to be 
concentrated on nutrition and the renewal of the vital energy in 
general; sleep promotes digestion; repairs the waste oi the muscu- 
lar tissue, favors the process of cutaneous excretion, and renews the 
vigor of the mental faculties. 

The amount of sleep required by man is generally proportionate 
to the waste of vital strength, whether by muscular exertion, men- 
tal activity (or emotion), or by the process of rapid assimilation, as 
during the first years of growth and during the recovery from an 
exhausting disease. The weight of a new-born child increases 
more rapidly than that of a eupeptic adult, enjoying a liberal diet 
after a period of starvation, and, though an infant is incapable ot 
forming abstract ideas, we need not doubt that the variety of new 
and bewildering impressions must overtask its little sensorium in 
afew hours. Nurslings should therefore be permitted to sleep to 
their full satisfaction; weakly babies, especially, need sleep more 
than food, and it is the safest plan never to disturb a child’s slum- 
ber while the regularity of his breathing indicates the healthful- 
ness of his repose; there is little danger of his ‘“ oversleeping” 
himself in a moderately warmed, well-ventilated room. Never 
mind about meal-times; hunger will awaken him at the right 
moment, or teach him to make up for lost time. Three or four 
nursings in the twenty-four hours are enough; Dr. C. E. Page, who 


has made the problem of infant diet his special study, believes that 
fifty per cent. of the enormous number of children dying under two 
years of age are killed by being coaxed to guzzle till they are hope- 
lessly diseased with fatty degeneration.— Dr. Frrrx L. Oswoxp, in 
Popular Science Monthly for July. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. Before the annual meeting a district board contracted with a 
female teacher for the ensuing year; and the district at the annual 
meeting voted to have a male teacher during the winter and a 
female teacher during the summer. Are the instructions of the 
district binding upon the board despite the contract previously 
made with the teacher? 

A. Yes. The board exceeded its authority in entering into such 
a contract. Sec. 430, subdivision 14, R. S., authorizes the board to 
determine the sex of the teacher only in case such matters shall 
not be determined at the annual meeting, and the board is entirely 
unable to forestall the action of the district. 

Q. Can the district board allow the school-house to be used for 
religious meetings when a majority of the voters of the district are 
opposed to it? 

A. Yes. Section 435, R.S., gives the board full control of the 
school-house, as well as other property of the district, and especially 
provides that the board may permit such use of the house. 

This is the law on the subject; but when it comes to a matter of 
policy and judgment, it is clear to me that it is bad policy and 
poor judgment for any board to let the house for any uses what- 
ever while a majority of the voters are known to oppose such a 
letting. There is always a likelihood of disagreement about such 
a matter, and the wise plan is to refuse to let the school-house un- 
less a majority of the voters are known to favor it. 

Q. Towards the end of the school year a district that had main- 
tained school for five or more months was divided and a new dis- 
trict created, which new district reported on the first of September 
as other districts are required to by law. In the following June 
the School Fund Income was apportioned, and the new district, of 
course, could not participate, although the people of the district 
had assisted in maintaining school five or more months while in the 
old district. Is there any remedy ? 

A. There is none, except by legislative appropriation. It seems 
to me that the people of the new district threw away their advan- 
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tage by being set off and erected into a district so near to the 
time for making the Annual Report. It is quite clear that the old 
district drew no money on the report of children which were set 
into the new district, and at the time of reporting the new district 
had maintained no school at all. 

If the Annual Report had been made first and the new district 
created soon afterwards, and then had maintained school five or 
more months before the next report, there would have been no loss 
of share in School Fund Income; as Sec. 558, R. S., provides for a 
division of the money drawn upon the report made before division. 

Q. Can a man hold a district office who cannot read nor write 
the English language and must do business in a foreign tongue? 

A. The law does not provide for the exclusion of any man from 
office on such grounds. The presumption, however, is that every 
officer can read and write the English language sufficiently for the 
purposes of his duties; and if this should prove not to be the case, 
and he could not, or would not, procure assistance so as to have his 
duties properly performed, such a state of facts might appear to 
the county judge as sufficient cause for his removal on the grounds 
of “willful neglect of duty.” 

Q. “Last fall (1880) I voted for president in an adjoining State, 
and have been elected an officer of our school-district this year 
(1881). Can I hold the office?” 

A. The only condition of eligibility to a district office appears 
to be that of residence, and that not at all limited. Being a resi- 
dent of the district, you are eligible, and can hold the office. 








HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


The condition of the wounded President continues to be a matter of intense 
solicitude to the whole nation, regardless of all sectional or political lines. 
Early in August unfavorable symptoms were manifested, and there was a 
period of great discouragement. Then there was a time of greater hopeful- 
ness, followed by another reaction at the beginning of September. On the 
6th inst. he was removed from the White House to Long Branch, by rail, the 
most careful arrangements having been made for the purpose. 
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An instructive parallel might be drawn between this journey and the recent 
journey of the Czar to Dantzic — the one carefully guarded by the zealous 
love of his people, the other as carefully guarded from the hatred of his sub. 
jects. 

While the recovery of President Garfield, which seemed so nearly assured 
at our last writing, is now very doubtful, hope is not entirely abandoned. His 
long continued prostration has given rise to considerable discussion as to 
what construction must be put upon the constitutional provision that the 
Vice-President shall assume the presidential office in case of the death or in. 
ability of the President, some thinking that such a case has now arisen. 

The country now seems to have another Indian war upon its hands. The 
Apaches of New Mexico, or Mescaleros, have for the past 20 years been 
treated with the utmost cruelty by the frontiersmen and the army. In 18% 
occurred a most dastardly massacre of 300 of their number at Fort Grant, 
Arizona. For some weeks past, troops have been pursuing a small band of 
them under Chief Nana, hither and thither, without great success. On the 
380th of August, Gen. Carr moved out from Ft. Apache and arrested a “ medi. 
cine man” who was thought to be stirring up trouble. On his return he was 
attacked by the Indians and suffered a loss of one officer and ten men. The 
Navajos, a semi-civilized tribe, sympathize with the Apaches, and there is 
a prospect of serious trouble. 

The decrease in the public debt for August was over $14,000,000, a reduc. 
tion which has only been exceeded twice since March, 1877. The decrease 
for July was over $10,000,000. 

Capt. Howgate, disbursing officer of the Signal Service and lately a promi- 
nent candidate for the headship of that bureau in place of Gen. Myer, has 
proved a defaulter to the amount, it is said, of $400,000. Fast living is the 
explanation of it. He has fled the country with his mistress, leaving his 
wife and family in destitute circumstances, and his bondsmen liable to the 
government for $40,000. 

Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside, U. 8. Senator from Rhode Island, died sud. 
denly on the 13th inst. 

A drouth of unexampled extent and severity has been prevailing in the 
tier of States from Pennsylvania and Maryland westward to Illinois. The 
season seems to have been unusually hot and oppressive in the Southwest, 
also. 


In Michigan, forest fires have done great injury in counties bordering on | 


Lake Huron. The scenes of our Wisconsin fires in 1871 seem to have been 
re-enacted, with even greater loss of life. 


THE MONTH ABROAD. 


An election was held in France on Sunday, August 21, for the choice of the 
547 members of the lower house, or Chamber of Deputies. In 64 districts 
there was no choice and supplementary elections have since been held. The 
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result has been a great victory for the moderate Republicans, who*gain many 
members. Both the Imperialists and the extreme Republicans, or Commun- 
ists, experience a serious falling off; all of which is very encouraging from 
an American point of view. It is thought that Gambetta will now have to 
abandon the role of an irresponsible critic upon the government, and accept 
the premiership himself. 

The French venture in Tunis is proving to be an expensive one. Between 
the Arab revolts, the terrible climate, and other drawbacks, the whole enter- 
prise has a different look from its first aspect. 

The English Parliament was prorogued August 27th after one of the most 
exciting sessions in its history. The session of about seven months has been 
almost wholly spent upon two or three bills, all pertaining to Ireland. The 
last four months were devoted to a single measure, the Land Bill. This has 
at last become a law— thanks to the wonderful persistency and skill of Mr. 
Gladstone—in spite of the opposition of the House of Lords. It isa great 
step in the right direction, but it remains to be seen whether it has power to 
allay Irish discontent. 

Bismarck and the Pope scem to have come into somewhat more amicable 
relations by some means. Dr. Felix Korum has been installed as Bishop of 
Treves, and was presented to the Emperor at Berlin, August 3I. This is 
thought to indicate that Bismarck has abandoned the policy of the Falk 
laws, and has in some sense surrendered to Rome. It is probable, however, 
that the concessions'are not all on one side. 

Afghanistan is still in its normal state of revolution, Ayoob Khan in- 
flicted a defeat upon the Ameer, Abdurrahman Khan; but apparently finds 
himself unable to follow up the victory. Meanwhile the English are well 
out of the country. 

A provisional government has at last been formed in Peru under Calderon, 
and the Assembly is considering Chili’s terms of peace. Picrola still makes 
ashow of authority away among the mountains, but with litile respect from 
any one. The new American Minister, Gen. Hurlbut, has been presented to 
President Calderon, and Mr. Christiancy has returned to the United States. 


RECENT EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES. 


Tue current history of Egypt has ceased to be of great importance, but its 
ancient history seems to increase in interest as the years go on. The light 
which the Egyptian antiquities, so wonderfully preserved through the centu- 
ries, have thrown and are yet likely to throw upon the dawn of civilization, 
makes them a fascinating field of study. So many great scholars, German, 
French, and English, have given their lives to this study that “ Egyptology” 
has come almost to be a separate science. It is not strange, therefore, that a 
great sensation has been aroused in the scholarly world by the wonderful 
finds lately made at Deir-el-Bahari, in the vicinity of ancient Thebes. In a 
chamber or gallery cut in the rock was found an immense quantity of relics 
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supposed to have been stored there 2,500 years ago to preserve them from the 
destroying hand of Cambyses, the invading Persian king, who made his name 
a synonym for ravage and destruction. These relics have now been deposited 
in the Boulak Museum at Cairo to await more careful examination. They 
comprise the veritable mummies of many of the most famous monarchs of 
Egypt in her grandest period. It was at first reported that those of the great 
Rameses II. and Thothmes III. were included, but that is now denied. But 
there are the actual bodies of at least a dozen of Egypt’s royal line, bodies 
that walked the earth in regal state from 2,900 to 3,600 years ago—kings and 
queens whose very names have a fabulous sound. With these royal mummies 
were found several papyri, or ancient books, in a perfect state of preservation, 
One of these, found in the coffin of Queen Ra-ma-ka, is beautifully illustrated, 
It is sixteen inches wide and, when unrolled, will probably measure from 100 
to 140 feet in length. The translation of these books will be awaited by 
archeological students with the most intense interest.) 

There were found, besides, 2,700 mortuary statues’ with inscriptions, and 
nearly 2,000 other objects. 

Among these was an enormous leather tent bearing the name of King 
Pinotem I. It is beautifully colored and embroidered. Fifteen huge wigs, 
once worn by royal princesses and the grandest ladies of the Egyptian court, 
are also in the collection. It is too early to speak with certainty of the value 
of this wonderful discovery, but it can hardly be overestimated. Aside 
from the new light which it will throw upon Egyptian history, it will greatly 
stimulate archeological investigations in all parts of the world occupied by 
the ancient civilizations. And from these may come other finds of great his. 
torical interest. 





EDITORIAL. 


Ir required real courage to face the warm weather last July in visiting 
Atlanta, Ga., to attend the annual meeting of the National Education <Asso- 
ciation. To add to the discomfort of the journey, nearly all the country on 
the route south of the Ohio river was suffering from a severe drouth. Yet 
the trip was performed without any bodily harm tous. The scenery most of 
the way from Chicago was new to us, and we enjoyed the sight of the villages 
and cities, of the prairies, high bluffs, mountain ranges, and broad valleys, of 
the strange varicties of trees and the fields of cotton, and of the collections 
of the colored and white people at the railway stations. We shall never for- 
get our first view of the famous Lookout Mountain, as it towered boldly in 
the early morning light above the southern end of the long valley which we 
were traversing. Separate from its historical associations, its appearance is 
very inspiring, as it seems to stand out alone in the midst of other mountain 
ranges and lifting its head above them all. The view from its top is said not 
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to be surpassed anywhere on the continent. Here the eye can range over a 
landscape stretching out into five States. 

The people of Atlanta extended to the members of the association a most 
hearty welcome. Besides the usual courtesies they gave an evening reception 
at their largest hotel, exhibited to them the various portions, of their beauti- 
ful and enterprising city, and made excursions for them to the romantic 
scenery at Chattanooga and Tallulah Falls. Gov. Colquitt and Ex-Gov. 
Brown, of the United States Senate, made excellent speeches before the asso- 
ciation. The State legislature which was in session at the time in this city, 
invited the body to witness its deliberations. Before the lower house, several 
prominent educatcrs were requested to present addresses on the public school 
system. Everywhere the most kindly attentions were shown to the members 
from the Northern States. Neither in private nor in public did we hear an 
offensive word spoken by any one from the extreme sections of our country. 
We are under many obligations personally to Gen. Orr, the State Superin- 
tendent of Georgia, for distinguished favors shown us. 

The association was in session four days. Too many subjects were dis- 
cussed, principally in twenty-five papers read by their authors before the body 
and the four departments into which it was divided. Besides these, elaborate 
papers were presented before the Spelling Reform Association and the Coun- 
cil of Education, which met in connection with the general body. As a con- 
sequence, but little time was given for remarks, reviewing and enforcing the 
opinions expressed. On the few occasions in which oral discussions were 
permitted, the drift of thought was often clearly away from the main topic. 
It would aid very materially to create the most lively interest at such times, 
if one or two persons were selected beforehand to follow the reading of a 
valuable paper with brief, pertinent, and critical observations, thus directing 
the minds of the audience to the main points considered in the paper; and 
then to allow any others present to continue the remarks. Still we listened to 
the papers wtth the deepest interest. They were, in the main, forcibly written 
and exceedingly practical in character, being largely adapted to the instruc- 
tion of a people who are not fully acquainted with the free school system in 
this country. Now and then the exercises were enlivened by the sharp utter- 
ance of some objection against the system, such as;used to be urged in the 
Eastern States forty years ago. It is the hope of the South that it has many 
staunch, aggressive, and intelligent supporters of public schools, and some of 


them are placed at the head of their educational operations as principals of 


high schools in the cities, as presidents of their colleges, and as State Super- 
intendents. This annual meeting must strengthen their hands in every line 
of work. 

The most animated discussion took place on the subjects, “ What shall we 


| Teach in our Elementary Schools?” and “ A proposed Revision of the Com- 


mon School Curriculum.”’ The papers on these took most radical ground in 
favor of eliminating certain points in arithmetic, geography, and grammar; 


’ and of substituting in their place teaching on topics of more general and 
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every-day utility. The other subjects which most enlisted our interest wer 
presented on Spelling Reform, Industrial Education, and Normal School In. 
struction. Under the first, we were shown that the movements toward in 
proving our spelling are vigorously pushed by a few earnest advocates, and 
that new measures will soon be adopted toward hastening this reform; unde 
the second, the progress toward the introduction of technical training intog 
majority of our States, was clearly outlined, and many articles constructed by 
the students in the industrial department of Purdue university, Indiana 


were exhibited; and under the third, we were greatly surprised at the ignor 7 


ance of several leading educators present of what constitutes the real normal 
schools, and what work is performed in them in this country. We wer 
fully impressed with the idea that the experience of these schools in Wiscon: 
sin should be better known among the prominent teachers and school officers 
of the United States, and that our own normal school workers should partic 
pate more frequently in the discussions of this National Association, 

The next annual meeting of this body will be held in July at Saratoga, Y, 
Y.; and a strong effort will be made to secure the largest attendance of edu. 
cators ever seen in this country. Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, of Georgia, was 
unanimously elected the president of the association for this year. 





WE met at Atlanta, Ga., at the last annual meeting of the National Educa 


tional Association, Hon. M. A. Newell, State Superintendent, of Maryland; ~ 


and we were surprised to learn from him that a scheme for grading all the 
public schools of that State, including the country as well as the city and vil 
lage schools, had been in operation some years. This work has been going 
on so quietly that it has attracted little or no attention. At the same time, it 
has been most successfully prosecuted. Supt. Newell says: “I(t is done in 
our State, not universally well done, but quite generally in the schools,” 
which are over two thousand in number. He gives the main features of the 
scheme of gradation as follows: “ Reports are made annually to the County 
Superintendents, and by them to the State Superintendent, of the number of 
pupils in each grade. Promotions are made quarterly or half-yearly; and it 
is strictly required that sufficient advancement be made in all the studies of 
the grade before promotion. In beginning the scheme, the oldest pupils were 
not strictly dealt with; but the younger ones, being well graded, time made 
all smooth.” The questions for the final examination, or for graduation in 
the course of study, are prepared by each County Superintendent, and fur. 
nished on a given day to all his teachers to be submitted to the pupils. The 
papers are then gathered up and forwarded to the County Superintendent, who 
examines and marks them, and issues diplomas to the successful pupils. 
Hitherto, drawing and object lessons have not been required as regulat 
exercises in the schools, These will be added, Supt. Newell thinks, at the 
next session of the State Board of Education. Calisthenics and singing are 
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introduced in all the grades as general exercises. The following is the course 
of study for the country schools: 
FIRST GRADE. 
1. The alphabet; spelling and reading Primer, or one half of First Reader. 
9, Printing capitals and small letters. 3. Counting objects as far as twenty. 
4, Writing figures as far as twenty. 5. Adding, subtracting, multiplying, and 
dividing by two, orally, as far as twenty. 6. Object lessons; parts and uses, 
4, Drawing — straight lines and angles. 
SECOND. 


1. Reading and spelling to the end of First Reader. 2. Printing words and 
sentences from First Reader. 3. Counting as faras one hundred. 4. Writing 
and reading figures as far as one thousand. 5. Adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying, and dividing by three, four, and five, as far as one thousand. 6. 
Writing on slates in current hand. 7, Object lessons; qualities. 8. Drawing 
—straight and curved lines. 

THIRD. 

1. Reading and spelling to the end of the Second Reader. 2. Copying on 
slates the lessons of the Reader. 3. Spelling; one half of Primary Spelling 
Book. 4. Writing and reading figures as far as millions. 5. Adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, and dividing by six, seven, cight, and nine. 6. Writing 
in Copy Book, No.1. 7%. Oral lessons in geography, including the maps of 
Maryland and the United States. 8. Object lessons; color and form. 9. 
Drawing. 

FOURTH. 

1. Reading and spelling to the end of Third Reader. 2. Spelling — Primary 
Spelling Book completed. 8. Copying of lessons in Third Reader. 4. Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic, through long division and U.S. money. 5. Writing — 
Copy Book No. 2. 6. Geography — Oral {lessons — Maps of North and 
South America. 7. Grammar — Oral lessons — distinguishing the parts of 
speech, and the different kinds of simple sentences. 8. Object lessons in 
morals. 9, Drawing. 

FIFTH 

1. Reading and spelling to the end of Fourth Reader. 2. Writing lessons in 
Fourth Reader from dictation. 38. Spelling — Advanced Spelling Book — one- 
half. 4. Elementary Arithmetic completed. 5. Writing — Copy Books Nos. 
three and four. 6. Grammar— Oral lessons — Parsing and analysis of easy 
sentences. 7. Geography, one half of intermediate geography. 8. Drawing. 

SIXTH. 

1. Reading and spelling to end of Fifth Reader, alternate with History of the 
U.S. 2. Spelling — Advanced Spelling Book completed. 3. Practical Arith- 
metic completed. 4. Writing — Copy Books Nos. five and six. 5. Grammar — 
Elementary grammar completed. 6. Geography — Intermediate completed 
7, Easy lessons in composition. 8. Drawing. 
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ONE question asked by the State Superintendent in the annual report of 
district clerks, has caused no little trouble to those officers and puzzled some 
number of town clerks. Question No.8 reads: “ Percentage of enrollment 
of the pupils attending the public school on the whole number of children 
of school age in the district;” No. 9 reads: “* Percentage of attendance upon 
the public school of the whole number enrolled during the year;” and No. 10 
reads: “ Percentage of attendance upon the public school of the pupils who 
were members of the school.” It is this last question that gives the trouble. 
Of course No. 8 is answered by dividing the number enrolled by the whole 
number of school age; and the answer shows what part of all the children 
entitled to go to school, do really go at all. No.9 is answered by dividing 
the whole number of days schooling the enrolled pupils received by the 
whole number of days schooling it was possible for them to receive; and the 
answer shows what part of the possible schooling the enrolled pupils actually 
obtained. 

Now, some pupils commence school after the term has become somewhat 
advanced, others leave the school before the term ends, and others still be- 
come members only for one term, or a part of a term, and this state of facts is 
what is aimed at in No. 10. The records should show during how much of 
the year each pupil was a member of the school and so considered by all 
interested, and the sum of all those periods of time in which he was a mem. 
ber is the true divisor for No. 10, while the dividend is the same as in No. 9, 
viz.: the whole number of days schooling received by all the pupils. 

It seems to us that a little reflection will not only show that the question is 
quite simple after all, but exceedingly important. The answer is the really 
true test of regularity of attendance. It shows whether, while children are 
going to school at all, they go regularly or not; and certainly one’s progress 
in school depends about as much upon the regularity of attendance as upon 
the gross amount of it. 





WE select the following article on grading the county schools from the 
Indiana School Journal for this month. It contains such timely suggestions 
as we desire to present to our County Superintendents and country teachers: 


“There are stilla few counties in the State in which but littie has been done 
toward grading district schools. Wherever superintendents have taken hold 
of the matter in earnest, the question of grading is no longer a debatable one. 
Its practicability has been demonstrated and its great utility is universally 
conceded. Those counties yet behind in this regard should enter upon the 
work at once. The only way to grade schools is to grade them. Let the 
process begin at once; no amount of waiting will help the matter. 

True, the work cannot be perfected at once. Those pupils that have 
“ finished” the arithmetic and yet have not begun the study of grammar, of 
course, cannot be classed; but if the teacher will see to it that the beginners 
keep to the course of study, and will push the irregular ones forward in the 
branches in which they are deficient, and hold them back a little, if necessary, 
in the branches to which they have given special attention, and withal exer- 
cise a little common sense, all difficulties can be overcome, and the grading 
be completed in a year or two. 
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The desirability of grading these schools is no longer questioned. That it 
will greatly diminish the number of classes; that it will greatly economize the 
time of the pupils; that it will systematize the work so that there need be 
little !oss of time when a new teacher enters the school; that it will enable 
pupils changing their residences to enter a new school and find the classes 
corresponding to the ones he left; that it is as easy and as essential to have 
the country schools graded as it is to have city schools graded, no one 
familiar with the facts will deny. 

The superintendent must take the lead in this matter, but can do little with- 
out the cordial support of his teachers. When superintendent and teachers 
work together earnestly and wisely, success is a foreordained certainty.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Pror. R. B. ANDERSON, of the State University, has laid upon our table 
his translation of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s first novel, Syanéve Solbakken, 
which is the first number of the entire list of that author’s novels soon to be 
translated by the professor and published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

We have read the book with the greatest of pleasure, and heartily recom- 
mend it to all readers who desire to get a look at Norwegian peasant-life that 
must be as truthful as history, since it is the work of a master who strove to 
show that lifeas itis. It is a light, airy, and delightful piece of work, but 
still reveals, here and there, the substratum of fierce brutality and coarse 
strength that lies in the depths of those northern lives. One feels occasionally 
the atmosphere of a life that would breed and nourish vikings, as of old. 
That the book is the work of a poet is evident from the very first, and the 
poetic element clothes the whole with an indescribable beauty. Those who 
read this volume will wait anxiously for the others that are to follow. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, is the title of a small volume from the pen of Rev. 
A. D. Mayo, and from the press of The New England Publishing Co. It is 
full of wise and trenchant criticism of many different aspects of school af- 
fairs; and the articles, not chapters, are so short, sharp, and vigorous, that 
one can take up the book and read with pleasure and profit no matter where 
he may open it. A first rate book to be always at hand as a time-saver. 


SapLer’s Countinc House ARITHMETIC comes to us from the author, 
who is also the publisher, 6 and 8 N. Charles St., Baltimore. It is a volume 
of five hundred and ten pages, small quarto, printed on heavy tinted and 
calendered paper; and, taken altogether, is a sort of cyclopedia of business 
arithmetic. The treatment of the applications of the principles of percent- 
age to commercial computations is particularly full and clear. It is a’perfect 
vade mecum for a business man and an invaluable reference book for a teacher. 
Price, post paid, $2.00. 
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Lippincoti’s Popular Series of Readers. These well-known publishers at 
Philadelphia have just issued a series of four readers for the public schools, 
They are prepared by Marcius Willson, the author of another series of readers 
used in some schools of this State. In binding, paper, type, and illustrations, 
these books are unsurpassed by any readers introduced into our schools. A 
fifth reader and a supplementary volume will soon be published. The basis 
of these works is certainly unique. “ Departing,” the publishers say, “from 
the old plan of a multitude of isolated selections thrown together in scrap. 
book form, without any bond of connection or mutual dependence, the 
author has proceeded: upon the principle that the charm of a continuous 
story, so readily available in readings for the young, may be made to open the 
most inviting and pleasant avenues to knowledge. Hence, although the web 
of fiction that runs through és slight, the principal characters that are early in. 
troduced are continued from childhood up to manhood; and around them, as 
the story advances, the chief interest in the third, fourth, and fifth readers is 
made to centre. At the same time each lesson or chapter is devoted to some 
particular theme or subject, and is complete in dtself; and the continuity of the 
narrative, while calculated to attract and absorb the attention of the pupil, is 
of such a character and is so managed that the subject matter in nowise de. 
pends upon it, and a pupil can begin anywhere in the series with interest and 
advantage.” 


Tuer Inpuctive ALGEBRA, embracing a complete course for Schools and 
Academies, by Wm. J. Milne, Ph. D., LL. D., is published by Jones Bros. & 
Company, Cincinnati, Chicago, and Philadelphia. pp. 347, test questions and 
answers in an appendix. The work is neatly printed, and bound in cloth, 
but we don’t see wherein it is much better or worse than many others of like 
grade that have preceded it. 


Tue Dictionary oF EpucaTIon AND Instruction, by Henry Kiddle and 
A.J.Schem. New York: E. Steiger & Co. 

This volume is based on the clyclopedia of education, and is planned to be 
a valuable reference book on the theory and practice of teaching. The book, 
while smaller than the cyclopedia, has all the valuable structure of that noble 
volume. Itis in a compact form, a storehouse of information pertaining to 
education. Its design is comprehensive, and it deals with its subjects in a F&F 
comprehensive way. Probably no work of its size contains so much infor. § : 
mation on the subject of education, arranged in such a scholarly way. In- 
formation not accessible in any other way is here found ready and available. 
The condensation and abridgement have been skillfully performed, and hence 
the manual will undoubtedly have a large sale, and this the enterprising 
publisher deserves. 

It was an excellent idea to prepare an abridgement, for it is cheap enough 
to be owned by every teacher, and it really has all the good things in the 
work from which it has been abridged. 





NOTES. 


Pror. H. O. DurkEE, formerly of La Crosse, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Rochester, Minn., with a salary of $1,600 per annum. 


R. J. Porter is retained for the third year as principal of the Avoca high 
school. This school is in a flourishing condition. The fall term commenced 
Monday, Sept. 5th. 

Namss of five teachers who made fewest mistakes in spelling in the New 
Lisbon institute: Roxana Brewster, Mary Brewster, Simon Denigan, Ellen 
L. Darrow, Dedie Beebie. 


FREE HIGH SCHOOLS have recently been established at Elroy, Juneau 
county; at Dodgeville, Iowa county; at New Richmond, St. Croix county; 
at Cross Plains, Dane county. 


Ar the Wauwatosa institute, the following teachers did the best work in 
spelling: Jacob Boose, Miss Eliza Sheldon, Mrs. E. L. Sherman, Miss Flora 
M. Logan, and Mr. E. B. Johnson. 


Tue records in the Oshkosh Normal School show that 84 students did a 
total of 772 weeks of practice-teaching during the past year, giving an aver- 
age of 9 1-5 weeks to each student. 


Pror. L. A. Sranwoop goes to Iowa and into the study of law, while his 
place at West Bend is taken by Prin. Edward Beckwith. F. W. Cooley goes 
to Grand Rapids for the next year as principal. 


THE public school at Burlington, Racine County, under the charge of Prof. 
E. R. Smith, opened the second week in this month with an enrollment 
twenty-five per cent. greater than at the beginning of last year. 


Pror. E. R. Surrn, one of the Conductors of the institute at Wauwatosa, 
writes: “The institute was very enjoyable, and all the members seemed to 
get much good from the work. They were unusually thoughtful.” 


Supt. West, of Rock County, informs his teachers that a portion of the 
time at each examination held this fall for certificates, will be devoted to the 
work set forth in the “ Course of Study for the Ungraded Schools.” 


Supt. Barker, of Pepin County, writes: “The enrollment at our insti- 
tute, held at Durand, is not so large as last year. Quite a number of teachers 
are abroad from the county. Several have gone to River Fallsnormal. Yet 
we have more practical teachers in attendance, and some good workers.” 


Supt. GRoGANn, of Sheboygan County, leaves his office, and assumes the 
principalship of the public schools of the city of Sheboygan. We regret 
that he leaves a position which he has honored with most efficient service. 
There can be no doubt that he will perform successful work in his new 


field. 
3— Vou. XI.— No. 9. 
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WE learn that Supt. Wright, of Waupaca County, is filling the two posi. 
tions of supervising the schools of his county, and teaching as the principal 
of the public school in the city of Waupaca. He has been an efficient 
superintendent, but we doubt whether he has the time and strength to per. 
form the duties of both situations. 


Pror. A. O. Wricut, secretary of the State Board of Charities, and his 
wife, and Prof. W. C. Sawyer, of the Lawrence University, attended the 
School of Philosophy at Concord, Mass., this last summer. Pres. John Bas. 
com, of the State University, and his wife, were present a day or so, the for. 
mer giving an address. These were the only representatives from Wisconsin. 

Supt. Srencg, of Juncau County, says: “ Our institute at New Lisbon was 
well attended, and the conductors deservedly became very popular among 
the teachers and citizens of the place. Prof. Nye’s lectures upon Theory and 
Art of Teaching were of special interest and profit. ‘Rev. A. O. Wright 
favored us with his new lecture upon the “Philosophy of History;” and 
Major S. S. Rockwood, upon “The New Man.” Both were of a high order.” 


Pror. T. B. Pray, a graduate of the Chicago university, and a teacher for 
several years in the Wayland university, and in the Tomah and Beaver Dam 
high schools, of this State, has entered upon his duties as professor of mathe. 
matics in the Whitewater normal school. He is a thorough scholar, an ae. 
complished teacher, and has given the highest satisfaction in the positions 
which he hus hitherto held. We congratulate the normal school on securing 
his services. 

Pror. GRAMAM, who conducted the Winnebago County institute at Osh- 
kosh the first week in this month, writes: ‘‘I would have been so glad to have 
seen you at our institute, as [ believe there are possibilities yet to be devel- 
oped in connection with the union of the respective faculties of the Normal 
schools with the apparent and declared interests of the common schools, I 
believe that we shall sec some good results, which are reflexive and progres- 
sive, from this institute.” 

DuRING the past month several changes in the principalship of our schools 
have taken place. Mr. A. J. Sherman, of the Elkhorn high school last year, 
has engaged to teach the schoolat Bayfield this year. Mr. H. D. Kinney, 


who taught at Black Earth last year, gocs this year to Lake Mills; Mr. ©. A. F 


Burlew is transferred from the high school at Bloomer, to the high school at 


Chippewa Falls. Mr. A. W. Burton accepts the high school at Glenbeulab, | 


in place of the school at Sun Prairie. Mr. J. H. Boyle goes from Milton 
Junction to Necedah. 

Pror. J. H. Govt, the conductor of the Pepin County Institute, sends the 
following: “Twenty-four teachers sent for Baldwin’s ‘School Manage. 
ment,’ fifteen for Swett’s ‘ Methods of Teaching,’ about twenty for Salisbury’s 


Orthoepy, many for works on Drawing and on Primary Teaching. More will 


do so in the near future. New interest was aroused in Lunn’s School 
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Register. All stated that the necessity of grading the country schools and 
the plans for grading them had been made plain, so much so that they were 
now going to work to accomplish this in their schools.” 


From the Kenosha Telegraph’s report of the Salem Institute: 

Prof. W. S. Johnson delivered an entertaining lecture on Tuesday evening, 
taking for his theme “Scenes in London.” The lecture was above criticism, 
save the audience were so delighted they could have listened much longer. 
State Superintendent W. C. Whitford addressed a full house on Thursday 
evening in a very instructive and acceptable manner. 


Supt. McLoveu1in took charge of the institute at Depere, Brown county, 
last month. He sends this statement: 


“Tnstitute at Depere closed with an enrollment of 70. Average attendance 
90, or over. Teachers did good work. They are more in sympathy with 
primary than higher work. Miss Emma Mitchell, of West Depere, presented 
the best and neatest paper on spelling. She deserves mention in the Journal. 
There were twenty-three papers in all.” 

The Grant County Witness says that “The fall term of the normal school 
commenced this week with the usual attendance. We notice quite a number 
of new faces on our streets. The increased facilities provided by the new 
addition will prevent the crowding, against which so much precaution had 
heretofore to be taken. The Platteville normal is fully equipped with ex- 
perienced teachers, and its reputation stands second to none in the State.” 


From the reports received at the office of the State Superintendent, we 
learn that the enrollment of the teachers has been in the institutes this sum- 
mer and fall as follows: Tomah, 62; Burlington, 63; Lancaster, 122; Sheboy- 
gan Falls, 99; Chippewa Falls, 40; New Lisbon, 78; Manitowoc, 102; Rich- 
land Center, 102; Arcadia, 96; Horicon, 100; Jefferson, 88; Darlington, 80; 
Wauwatosa, 31; Appleton, 71; Durand, 39; New London, 81; Marquette, 19; 
Oshkosh,81; Menomonie, 58; Reedsburg, 102. 


LANCASTER, Wis., Aug. 19, 1881. 

Supt. Wuitrorp: Dear Sir—The following resolutions were adopted at 
Lancaster yesterday : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the members present at the Teachers’ In- 
stitute held at Lancaster, Grant Co., Wis., August, 1881, it is desirable that the 
annual school meetings should be held about the last Monday in April. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolution be sent to the Wisconsin 
JOURNAL OF EpucatIon. 

Yours truly, 
‘CLYDE R. SHOWALTER. 

Pror. L. H. Cuharke writes as follows concerning the institute at Horicon, 
which he helped to conduct: 

“We had a good time. The class of teachers assembled was more than an 
ordinary one; only 12 out of the 100 had never taught. Only 18 had never 
attended any higher grade of schools than a district school. Thirty-nine had 
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received all or part of their education in high schools. Prof. Emery pro. 
nounced the regularity of attendance and lack of tardiness something remark. 
able. I was much surprised at the amount of preparation made by those 
attending the institute. Over four fifths prepared maps in geography, and 
were tolerably prepared on most subjects.” 

Prof. Clarke writes the following also concerning his high school at the 
same place: 

“School opened August 29, with a much better attendance than last year 
on the first day. We are assured of many more pupils from abroad than we 
had last year, and then we took in over $225 tuition. 


We are glad to see that the Normal Regents, at their late meeting, set apart 
$5,000 for teachers’ institutes this fall. If the sum were $10,000 our joy 
would be multiplied by two. With a Normal School fund of $1,080,000, it 
would not be too much to devote $10.000 to these popular institutes. They 
strengthen and encourage young teachers, they keep old teachers abreast of 
the times, they infuse a school-going spirit into the people. Let the best 
teaching talent and experience obtainable have the management of these 
opportunities for review and advance among the teachers. They help to 
make our school system uniform and the best. And the teachers who will 
not make some sacrifice to attend them are not worthy to be employed. Zr. 
change. 


THE Chicago Inter Ocean has the following complimentary note among its 
recent educational items: 

There is no other State in the Union that shows such a lively, intelligent 
interest in the subject of school hygiene as Wisconsin. This fact, which has 
been manifest for some time past, was further developed at the recent meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association. The State Superintendent loses no op- 
portunity to circulate information on this subject and urge it upon the atten. 
tion of teachers. 


Supt. Rarupun, of Buffalo county, advises his district boards as follows: 


“T again recommend eight months’ school; in no case less than seven. 
For an eight months’ school I think two months, or two and a half before 
Christmas, three or two and a haif in the winter, and three in the summer the 
preferable way of arranging the terms. For a seven months’ school, two in 
the fall, three in the winter and two in the summer is the best arrangement; 
four in the winter and three in the summer is nota bad one, if the winter 
term begins no later than the middle of November. I think there should be 
at least two months in summer. There are many children from six to twelve 
years of age, who can not attend regularly in winter, on account of weather 
and distance; they need a summer school. The work they do at home for 
the two months following the middle of April, is very litle.” 


Tue following is all we have seen concerning the school display at the 
Milwaukee Exposition. Upon invitation of Mr. Grossman, the Department 
of Public Instruction will furnish a file of reports, bianks, and circulars, and 
an historical sketch: 

A meeting of the State committee on display of school work at the Mil 
waukee Exposition was held in Milwaukee last week. Max Grossman was 
elected secretary. Some of the work was laid out as follows: Prof. Alex 
ander Kerr will attend to the work of securing proper offerings from the 
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State University and Madison schools. Superintendent MacAlister will pre- 
pare circulars which will be generally distributed, asking outsiders to assist 
in whatever manner they can. George 8. Albee, of Oshkosh, will take charge 
of the normal school exhibit, and will see that the specimens of that class are 
not behind the schedule.— Huchange. 

A NuMBER of young ladies and gentlemen played the part of serenaders 
on Tuesday night. Prof. Graham pronounced the voices excellent, and he is 
no mean judge of the “concord of sweet sounds.’ — Zz. 

That was all well enough for the young ladies and gentlemen, and for the 
grizzled old veteran himself, for that matter; but we will wager a new goose 
quill that they did not “come it” over him in that way at all. We don’t 
believe he pitched his questions next day in an easier key, nor that his 
memory of the “concord of sweet sounds” was any bar to his pedagogical 
puncturing; and as for his scoring them any the less on account of their per- 
formance, we don’t believe a word of it. 


A RECENT number of the Manitowoc Pilot has the following just com. 
mendation of one of the most vigorous educational men in the State: 

“Mr. Viebaln and family left for their new home at Watertown on Wednes. 
day last. Mr. Viebahn has been princip il of the First ward school for nine 
years, and county superintendent of Manitowoc county for something over 
one year. He has done as much as any man in the county to give Manitowoc 
county a reputation in educational circles. An abler man cannot be found in 
the educational force of the State. Mr. Viebahn is the product of his own 
industry. He has reached distinction, not through favoritism, but through 
merit. He will be missed in Manitowoc county by those earnest, quiet 
workers who appreciate work. 

Pror. Wu. J. WARNER, of the Lake Geneva Seminary, writes as follows: 

“Our first semester commences Sept. 14 (Wednesday), with flattering pros- 
pects for a full school. Numerous changes are being made in Seminary 
Hall, which will greatly improve its comfort and convenience. The follow- 
ing is the faculty for the ensuing year: Mrs. Julia A. Warner, Prin., Mental 
and Moral Philosophy; Mr. Wm. Jay Warner, B. §., Asst. Prin. Higher 
Mathematics; Mrs. Ella N. Adams, Preceptress, English Language, Litera- 
ture, and History; Miss Mary A. White, B. A., Ancient and Modern Langua- 
ges; Mr. W. K. Higley, Ph. C., Natural Sciences; Miss Olmsted, English 
Studies; Mr. Irmin Soellger, Instrumental and Vocal Music; Miss H. E, 
Warner, Department of Art; Miss E. C. Miner, Assistant in Art.” 





Turis is the way Prof. E. O. Vuile gets at us in his School-master : 
y g 


The Wisconsin Association, at Appleton, was well attended. The prelimi- 
nary meeting of the Institute conductors and assistants was far from satisfy- 
ing to anybody. Too much fear of traps or masked batteries. And then, 
how hard they have “ diacritical marks!” Worse than the whooping-cough. 
If they have all other good things equally hard, they are the blessed of the 
earth; and we hope they have. But one thing is certain, they are a genial, 
wide-awake set of men and women. Formerly we had resented the remark 
made by a friend who had traveled largely in both States, that the coat of a 
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Wisconsin teacher would make a whole suit and duster to boot, for an Illinois 
brother. We were not long in being convinced, after we got to Appleton, 
that there was considerable “basis for ‘the figure; especially after being intro. 
duced to seven six-foot pedagogues, all big i in proportion, excepting one who, 
like Chaucer's student, “ was not right fat, I undertake.” 

But joking aside, if the profession in Illinois could be innoculated witha 
little of the spirit that seems to prevail among these Badgers, there is no 
telling what would happen to many bones now conspicuous for their dryness, 











WE Are all acquainted with the ability and earnestness of Prof. Rankin, 
from which so many young men and women have derived inestimable ad. 
vantages for their life work,— with the thorough knowledge and conscientious 
care of Miss Perry in the studies which she will have under her especial 
supervision,—with the broad and far-reaching linguistic attainments of Dr, 
Philler,— and of the qualifications of Rev. Mr. Watson in the department of 
elocution. 

But we have also to note the engagement of a gentleman to take charge of 
the classical studies, whose reputation in that direction is already established, 
although a very young man. We refer to Prof. Goodwin, a son of Col. Geo, 
B. Goodwin, of Milwaukee, and a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
of the class of 188). Of him, Prof. Kerr, of the university, writes that he 
“is acknowledged by all competent to give ‘an opinion, to be by far the most 
accomplished scholar in classics that ever graduated from the university ;” and 
Prof. Frankenberger, that “he isa young man of very marked ability and 
named by common consent the best Greek scholar ever graduated here, and 
one of the best writers of pure English.” —Waukesha Freeman. 





Ir any one thinks that there is any doubt as to the County Superintendent 
being abroad as well as the school-master, let him read this: 


Teachers’ Institute.— The fall term of the Waushara County Teachers’ In. 
stitute will be held at the village of Wautoma, commencing Sept. 6th, 1881, 
and continuing five weeks. 

Board and rooms for those boarding themselves can be procured. Tuition, 
twenty-five cents per week. Prof. Robt. Graham, one of the best institute 
conductors inthe State, will have charge of the work during the last two 
weeks, assisted by other teachers of recognized ability. Good “lecturers will 
also be provided. It is expected that all who intend to teach the coming 
winter will be present the first day, as every effort will be made to render this 
session one of the most profitable ever held in Waushara county. Absent 
teachers will be considered unwell or incompetent, for live, wide-awake 
teachers are seldom absent for more than one term of preparatory and review 
work during the year. If you do not attend before the last week, do not 
come. Nodrones, nor those who shirk responsibility, wanted. 


More about the Salem institute. It appears to have been a remarkable 
success: 


The teachers’ institute, conducted by Prof. Joknson and Supt. Mahoney, 
and attended with great success, closed on Friday. Eighty-two teachers were 7 
enrolled, the per cent. of attendance being ninety-eight. Prof. Johnson & g 
spoke in flattering terms of the institute. He not only said that the per cent. § 
of attendance was the highest he had ever known in an institute, but, more © 
over, it was the best working institute he had ever seen, while the teachers of © 
Kenosha county were in the front rank. Nothing was more evident than that the F 
professor was eminently fitted for the work, and the teachers sung his praises. 
“ Kent’s Commentaries,” in four volumes, and an inkstand of strange device, | 
were the teachers’ offering to Supt. Mahoney, and bore testimony that he also 
occupied a place in their ‘hearts, Foster Bassett and Miss Clara Upson per: 
formed the presentation ceremony. The sentiments of the institute were for. 
mulated in a neat little speech, spoken by Miss Upson with fine eftect— 
Kenosha Telegraph. : 
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The Palmyra Enterprise, in acknowledging the receipt of a catalogue of the 
Whitewater normal school, says: “The increasing importance of the pro- 
fessional work of the school is still further shown by the detailed statement 
of the professional course of study published for the first time in this issue of 
the catalogue. The whole showing indicates life in the Whitewater normal 
school.” 

The Broadhead Independent, in alike connection, remarks that, “ We are 
glad to learn that this school is prospering under the able administration of 
President Stearns, who is aided in his work by competent and efficient teach- 
ers in all departments of instruction.” 

The prosperous condition of the school is also indicated by the fact that 
there are fifteen (15) members of the senior class, and fourteen (14) members 
of the junior class, at the outset of the new school year. 


Supt. BuELL, of Dane County, sent last month to the qualified electors of 
his district a brief but excellent circular, from which we clip the following 
paragraphs: 


“During my official term nearly all of my teachers have been induced to 
leave, at the close of each term of school, a record of the progress of the 
classes during that term, where they are to commence the next term, and the 
standing of each scholar in each class. A teacher upon entering a school is 
thus enabled to begin work immediately and understandingly. District 
boards are urged to require in the future all teachers to leave such records. 

“T am convinced, from careful observation, that the law which requires all 
children between seven and fifteen years of age to attend school for at least 
twelve weeks in each year, is inoperative in many Qistricts. I think the 
parents of fully one third of such children, in my superintendent district, are 
liable under this law. If the law be wrong, the quickest way to ensure its 
repeal is by enforcing it; if it be right, then certainly it should be enforced. 
District boards and friends of education should sec that the law is carried 
into effect. 

“Tn my last circular I enumerated the advantages to be derived from di- 
viding the school year into three terms. Quite a number of districts have 
followed my suggestion. From careful observation of the work done in those 
schools during the past year, I am warranted in asserting that it has not only 
been greater in quantity, but better in quality. In nearly every instance 
greater care has been evinced in selecting teachers of known ability and ex- 
perience, the same teacher has been employed throughout the year, and the 
schools have been in session during that portion of the year in which the 
greatest mental effort is possible with the least expenditure of vital energy. 
Tam convinced that it is a mistake to have schools in session during July 
and August. 


Pror. Beck has the following items in his educational column iu the 
Grant Co. Witness : 


Stare Assocration.—We hope that recent experience in connection with 
our State Association will be conclusive in favor of holding its summer 
meetings hereafter regularly at Madison. 

It is easily accessible from all parts of the State; it has ample hotel accom- 
modation at reasonable rates; commodious halls for meetings, and abundant 
facilities, both natural and artificial, for entertainment and recreation. 

If its citizens are not generally interested in the meetings, neither are those 
of other places after they have once had the opportunity of attending them, 
for to persons not especially interested in the subjects discussed, they must 
usually be exceedingly dull. 
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We still believe that the summer meetings should be chiefly devoted to 
social intercourse and recreation, for it is hardly reasonable to suppose that 
several hundred teachers, weary and jaded as too many of them are, with the 
work of the year just closed, and the mercury struggling desperately with 
the nineties, can become very enthusiastic over the fearfully reiterated and 
attenuated discussion of State Certificates and kindred topics. 

A few papers, on topics not worn threadbare, the discussion of a living 
question or two with reference to settling some points of principle or prac. 
tice, if such can be obtained, may be tolerated. But even teachers, with 
their well-known desire for improvement, do not care to endure twelve to 
twenty-four hours of railroad travel, with other inconvenience and expense, 
for the sake of being bored year after year with the same old gimlet. 

County SUPERINTENDENT.— Grant county is fortunate in having one of 
the best school superintendents in the State. 

Since Mr. Harper has been in office, now nearly four years, he has given 
strict attention to the work and has labored earnestly and efticiently for the 
improvement of the schools. His influence in this direction is manifest to 
all who are in condition to know, and we have heard no expression of dis. 
satisfaction except in one or two cases in which he had refused certificates to 
unqualified applicants, and this we consider a high recommendation. We 
are satisfied that the educational interests of the county would be best pro. 
moted by his election for another term. 


This is the way the Platteville folks took hold of the high school question 
recently. It seems to show exactly how other villages may obtain the great 
blessing of a free high school: 


Your committee, to whom was referred the subject of a free high’school, 
beg leave to report that we have examined the law under which such schools 
are established, and are of the opinion that you have the ability and au. 
thority, and that it is your privilege to add to your primary, intermediate. and 
grammar departments, a high school department. 

Section 490, as amended in 1879, reads as follows: “Any district having a 
graded school of not less than two departments may establish a free high 
school if it has twenty-five pupils prepared to begin a high school course.” 

As you have fixed the course of study in your school, you can select more 
than twenty-five pupils upon examination, qualified to commence such 4 
course. You can, if you desire, make your upper room a department for a 
high school and make your price of tuition so liberal that you will induce 
those outside of the district to come into the high school. 

Under this law, which has been in operation five years, last year there was 
$25,000 distributed to ninety schools, receiving on an average $277.70. The 
least received by any one school was $41.43; the most received, $338.48. 
Forty-six schools received each $338.45. 

In order that the question of establishing and maintaining a free high 
school in your district may be submitted to the electors thereof for determi- 
nation, the following resolution is proposed for adoption: 

Resolved, By the district board of district No. 5, town of Platteville, that a 
high school be established and maintained in said district. 

The high school system proposed by this report does not in any particular 
affect our present district system. We should continue to elect our school 
officers as heretofore, vote our own taxes, and manage our own school just as 
at present, without the addition of a single dollar extra expense, while we 
should draw from the State from $300 to $325 on salary of principal. 

We do not ask this meeting to vote on this subject to-night, but desire that 
a special meeting be called in two weeks from this evening to vote on the 
question of the above resolution. H. D.Roxsprns, Chairman, 

G. R. Lavuerron, 
H. H. Virarn, 

Wm. GRINDELL. | 
M. P. Rrypiavs. 
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The county government in Langlade county went into operation for the 
first time last spring. Geo. Ratcliffe, of Antigo, was then appointed county 
superintendent. Under date of the 22d of last. month, he sends out, as the 
result of his observations, vigorous advice to the people in the several school- 
districts of his county, in reference to the adoption of a uniform series of text- 
books for the use of their schools. We give in full his circular on the reasons 
for such adoption, as follows: 

1. Because it assures more eflicient work on the part of the teacher, and 
thorough, rapid progress on the part of the pupil; from the fact that the 
teacher’s time for conducting recitations, and the pupil’s time for study, is 
trebled. Ae 

2. Because it is largely a matter of economy to parents in the purchase of 
books. By the adoption of a uniform series, books are obtained for introduc- 
tion at one-third the retail price, old books being taken in exchange for new, 
regardless of the series, at a fair price therefor. 

3. Because, by the appointment of a responsible party to handle books after 
introduction, the prices can be kept far below those demanded by retail book- 
sellers. 

4, Because the adoption of a uniform series throughout town or county, 
saves the outlay necessary for the puchase of an additional outfit of books 
when a family removes from one district or town to another. 

5. Because it assists in securing peace and quiet, doing away with the con- 
stant disputes that arise from a conflict of three or four serics in the same 
school. 

6. A free high school would result, as schools would be uniform and of a 
better average quality. At present we find an excellent school perhaps in one 
district, where a uniformity of books exists; and the next, a poor one, chiefly 
from a lack of uniformity. The better school would be annually sending 
pupils to the high school; the other would not, though bearing an equal share 
of the burden of support of such high school, the advantages of which are 
for ALL schools concerned, and should be EQUALLY shared. 

%. The country system of graded schools is out of question where a uni- 
formity of books does not exist. Even “a course of study” cannot be intro- 
duced without uniformity. 

8. As a whole, it would cement, solidify, and elevate the educational inter- 
terests of our county, and early result in the establishment of a free high 
school, an institution of great worth to our common schools, opening virtu- 
ally a finishing course for our youth at the doors of our district schools. 


Tur following is a very sensible communication, and showsa very healthy 
condition of affairs at River Falls: 

Our Pusiic Scnoon.— Eds. Press: The board has made provision for 
what may be called a “ business course ” in the high school department of the 
graded school. This is suggested by the fact thatso many boys at great ex- 
pense seek training in “commercial colleges,” and the further fact that every 
boy ought to have thorough instruction in school in the theory and art of 
keeping accounts, drawing commercial papers, conducting business corres- 
pondence, etc. Such instruction would seem quite as valuable as that in 
algebra, for instance. ' 

It is not expected, of course, that any advantages that can be furnished will 
make mature and competent book-keepers. Such attainment can only be 
reached by experience in practical life. But an excellent foundation can be 
laid—all that can be done in schools. I take the liberty to say that 
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Prof. Thayer, who has taken some pains to observe the workings of the 
commercial colleges in this region, is of opinion that the advantages our 
school at present offers under the plan adopted and with such teachers as are 
at present employed, are decidedly superior to those of the average commer. 
cial college. 

In the matter of saving expense by providing business instruction at home, 
I merely give the suggestive fact that our esteemed townsman, Jos. Stephens, 
who is one of the respectable tax-payers of the place, paid zn tudtion alone for 
a thirteen weeks’ course at the commercial college of St. Paul, for his son, 
more than his entire tax for support of schools. 

Let it not now be supposed that every boy in town of proper age, whether 
or not he has loafed his way through school thus far, can come in this fall and 
get a diploma in three or six months. A reasonable amount of acquirement 
is to be exacted at entering upon the course. 

This course is not in any sense to interfere with the high school course 
already adopted. 

Dated September 5, 1881. C. SMiru. 


Supt. A. W. Miiuarp, of Green Lake County, has a way of coming to the 
point with his teachers that is decidedly refreshing. In his circular advertis. 
ing the fall session of his County Normai School he says: 

“T think best the coming term to devote the whole day session to instruc. 
tion in the third grade branches, only, for the obvious reasons that ninety per 
cent. of our teachers hold only certificates of this grade, and that only about 
one half of th’s number has ever passed to the full standard, 60 per cent., for 
athird grade; and that the amount of time required in the preparation of the 
fhird grade studies is all any teacher ought to use.” 

And in reference to examinations to follow the school work he says: 

“All who teach will be required to attend one of the public examinations. 
Do not ask for permits, renewals, or transfers. If you desire to teach, attend 
examination, and earn your certificate, or honorably fail. Legal reason must 
be produced before a private examination will be given. Those interested in 
the schools are invited to call in and inspect the written work of the teachers, 
and hear the oral examinations, and judge for yourselves as to the compe 
tency of the person you wish to teach your school.” 

Supt. Joun Nacix, of Manitowoc county, publishes the following, which 
not only explains but commends itself: 

“The Teachers’ Institute now in session in the city is attended by eighty 
teachers. It is in charge of Prof. Robert Graham and J.M. Rait. The work 
being done is calculated to assist teachers in their method of teaching and 
also to enlarge their store of knowledge. Manitowoc county has a reputa- 
tion throughout the State for the excellence of its institutes, and that now in 
session will compare favorably vith any heretofore held, The teachers in 
attendance are quite interested in the work, and are quite industrious in pre- 
paring the lessons assigned. 
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“ School officers should give some attention to the certificates of attendance 
at teachers’ institutes. The teacher who is so interested in her work as to 
spend a portion of the vacation in attendance at an institute, is entitled to: 
some consideration at the hands of school boards. It is indicative of that 
mental activity which brings improvement. Some of the teachers in attend- 
ance have taught ten months during the year and some of these are holders of 
State certificates. Those who have worked five sixths of the year and have 
put in an appearance at the institute promptly every day are certainly deserv- 
ing of credit and merit the recognition of having their industry known to the 
board that employs them.” 


Tue following concerning the doings of the Board of Regents of Normal 
Schools was crowded out of our last number. 

The report of the finance committee of the Board of Normal School Re- 
gents shows: 





Cash in treasury July 1, 1881........... Sena deaves Seueeenes $15,809.47 
Estimated income from invested funds......c..sececeveecerees 76,803.97 
Estimated income from schools......... Savansass pwidawddenws 12,000.00 
Paid in by local regents... 6... cs.sciesese Aedacecaguccseaans me 6,073.00 

POUR s Sesiniius nee wacse i iets area he Kddawowd wane Pree $110,686.44 
Estimated expenses of schools RP Pe rE Cee PEP CET eee ee $78 ,000.00 
Repairs and improvements....... .... asanes Newanede suave 1,500.00 
Appropriation for institute Work.........eeeeeeeeee wine eee 5,600.00 
ites MUON 5 gern. cisewncccncndsesuscuss eae scdede ae ese awa 6, 603.02 
Probable cash balance, July 1, 1988 502 waadeasce sen eaahaattas 19,583.42 

Ra io kno wasale's ene wmu eka Kaen aonanaaeeees eeseee $110,686.44 








The above figures are valuable as bearing upon the ability of the regents to 
maintain another normal school in Milwaukee. The committee further re- 
port that the total normal fund is $1,088,885.17, of which $997,616.69 is pro. 
ductive, and $90,268.48, the balance of the cash in the treasury, is 
improductive. 

The preparatory, as a separate department, in River Falls school ,was sus- 
pended, and the principal, Miss Hattie Salisbury, was transferred to princi- 
palship of preparatory department in Whitewater. 

The resignation of Prof. L. C. Wooster, of natural science department, 
Whitewater school, was accepted, and Prof. W. 8S. Johnson was transferred to 
that chair, 

Prof. Emery declined the appointment to chair of mathematics in that 
school. 

The board amended the rule relating to employment of principals of de- 
partments in model schools, so that experience in teaching before engage- 
ment may be reckoned in determining salaries. 

The board visited Milwaukee, July 14, and inspected the sites for a normal 
school, tendered by the common council of that city, and accepted four lots 
contiguous to the fourteenth district school site, on Wells street, in the fourth 
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ward, as a site, and by formal resolution located the fifth State ‘normal schoo} 
at that point. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: 

J. H. Evans, Platteville, President. 

Jas. MacAlister, Milwaukee, Vice-President. 

W. H. Chandler, Sun Prairie, Secretary. 

The committees appointed were as follows: 

Executive — Regents Evans, Chandler, Hay. 

Finance — Regents Weeks, Phillips, Deerflinger. 

Teachers — Regents Chandler, Whitford, MacAlister. 

Institutes — Regents Whitford, Chandler, Smith. 

Supplies — Regeuts Hay, Weeks, Andrews, and Evans. 

Graduating Classes — Regents Hutchins, Chandler, and Whitford. 

Course of Study and Text-books — Regents MacAlister, Smith, Hutchins. 

Inspection of Schools and Buildings — Regents Andrews, Phillips, Weeks, 
and Evans. 

Our recent remarks on the subject of “Impermanency of Teachers” have 
received some considerable atteution, notably in the southwestern part of the 
State. Here is Supt. Harper’s argument in support of our suggestion as toa 
partial remedy: A resolution recommending that the time of holding the 
annual district meetings be changed from the present times of holding them 
to the latter part of April or the early part of May, was unanimously adopted 
by the members of the institute. Such a change in our school law will un- 
doubtedly prove of great benefit to our teachers and school boards, and par. 
ticularly so to those having charge of or teaching in our graded schools or 
schools that employ teachers for the entire school year. A new member is 
usually elected on the school board each year. He may know nothing per- 
sonally of the teachers employed during the past year, the condition of the 
school or its requirements. He, in electing teachers for the ensuing year, is 
forced to agree with one or both of his co-officers (for very seldom can he 
have well grounded opinions of his own to advance); or, if he is inclined to 
be obstinate or easily prejudiced, he may conclude to “go it blind,” and in 
order to come to some amicable understanding in the matter, one or both of 
his fellow officers will give way to his views; and too often do we sce the ef- 
fects of such a forced method of electing persons to the resposible position of 
teachers in our schools. A meeting of the district and an election of officers 
in April or May will give the newly eiected member an opportunity to visit 
the school and by personal observation glean information that will enable 
him to cast an intelligent vote in the selection of teachers when the time 
comes to choose. The teachers can know at the close of the spring term, or 
in a reasonable time after, whether or not their services will be retained or 
their old positions offered to them again for the coming year — most assuredly 
avery good thing to know at an early date. If their positions are offered to 
them and they choase to accept, they can do so at once and then the whole 
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yacation is at their disposal. No anxious waiting for the action of a school 
meeting that may not be held until July 14 or the last Monday in August or 
September, while the schools are to commence in the latter part of August or 
the early part of September. No worrying anxiety as to what the newly 
organized board may or may not do in the few days iutervening between the 
present time of holding the annual school meetings and the beginning of 
school work. On the contrary, an excellent opportunity is given to the 
wearied teachers, if reeengaged, to enjoy themselves and gain needed strength 
for the work of the coming year; and if not re-engaged, ample time can be 
given in which to find other situations. The nervous excitement and wear- 
ing uncertainty that so many teachers labor under and that performs no little 
part in undermining their health, can in a great measure be done away with; 
and our schools, as well as the community at large, will be the gainers. This 
subject is open for general discussion, and it is hoped that teachers and mem- 
bers of school boards will give it more than a passing thought and also give 
expression to their thoughts through the editorial colum in the Wétness or 
through the columns of other country papers. 
Very respectiully, Cas. L. HArrer. 


We also take occasion to invite a discussion of the matter in the JouRNAL, 
while we can hardly see how there can be two opinions concerning it. 


Prin. J. H. Terry makes the following, with other statements, in the Jowa 
Co. Democrat, concerning the Mineral Point schools: 


The summary of statistics shows an enrollment of 608 pupils in all the de- 
partments, with an average daily attendance of 440. This enrollment is 14 
less than that of last year, and nearly 100 less than the year previous. The 
average daily attendance, on the contrary, has gained with each year, thus 
more than comp2nsating for any diminution inthe number registering. The 
average attendance for 1880 was 435, and for 1879, when the enrollment 
reached 700, was but 417. There is reason for encouragement in this increase 
in regularity of attendance, but the highest possible results are not yet at- 
tained. It is no difficult matter, with the aid of alittle more parental influ- 
ence, to increase the daily average from the present figure, 72 per cent., to 80 
per cent., or even higher. 

The High School shows a larger membership than at any previous year, the 
number reaching 69. The average age of those admitted to the High School 
was 14. As the time seemed « favorable one, the course of study for this de- 
partment has been, by the action of the School Board, extended over four 
years. It is hoped that the interest of pupils and parents will justify this 
action by making the number who will remain long enough to complete this 
course as large as possibie. As large numbers of the papils never attend 
other schools than those at home, it is most desirable that the advantages of- 
fered them here should be as good as they can be made. But unless a suffi- 
cient number of pupils interest themselves in this advanced course to justify 
the use of the time of the teachers, necessary to do the work of the higher 
Classes, this extension of the course of study will be a wrong to the lower 
grades, and will make it necessary for the Board to rescind their action, Pa- 
rents are urgently requested to lend their influence in making this new feat- 
ure of the High School a success, It will depend largely upon them whether 
it shall be successful or not. The boy or girl whose parents are enthusiastic 
in regard to education, is not often indifferent about the matter. The new 
course of study is published in the catalogue of the schools just issued, and 
the public will have ample opportunity to examine it. 
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AccorRDING to the census taken by Prof. Ingalls there have been 3880 cases 
of measles among pupils in the village schools this spring. There were 200 
children absent at one time on this account. The epidemic is now subsiding 
from sheer lack of material to work on, and there are only twenty-five or thirty 
cases now. From its prevalence in the schools we should judge that upwards 
of 500 persons have had the measles in this village within the past three 
months. Many of these are adults, with some of whom it has been a second 
attack.— Dunn County News. 


Tue following resolution of the Northfield School Board explains itself: 

RESOLVED, That we receive with regret the resignation of Prof. B. M. Rey- 
nolds, as Superintendent of our public schools, and that we extend to him 
sincere thanks for the faithfulness and efficiency with which he has per. 
formed his duties as instructor of our youth for the past three years; and 
cheerfully commend him to those who shall hereafter obtain his valuable 
services. 


Tre ladies of the normal and public school faculty, chaperoned by Presi- 
dent Parker, Prof. Barns and the genial Cheeney, went down to Glenmont for 
a picnic on Saturday last. Before returning the party visited Afton; the 
scenery of which village is declared by some of the ladies as surpassing any. 
thing in this section of the country. The reports are that a great deal of the 
dignity pertaining to the profession was laid aside aud a jolly day was had— 
River Falls Press. 

We haven’t the slightest doubt of it in the world. If anybody in the West 
can break up and dissipate “ professional dignity,” it is “the genial Cheeney.” 


Cou. J. G.McMynn, in presenting the diplomas to the graduating class in 
his Academy this year, in part spoke as follows: 

This occasion will, I trust, always be associated with the cherished memo. 

ries of your lives. It will reach back to home, to parental counsel, to friends, 
to effort, to increasing strength and aspiration. Let it be an incentive to 
honor, to truthfulness, to forgiveness, to fortitude, and to kindness. 
x: My young friends, it remains for me to hand you the testimonials of schol- 
arship to which you are entitled. I know that you will receive them, not as 
certificates that your studies are finished, that life may be spent in ease and 
indolence, but as commissions conferring on you high trusts, inciting you to 
higher endeavors, urging you to the pursuit of noble objects. 


Supr. Rreumonp, of Trempealeau county, has addressed a printed circular 
to all persons interested in the public schools of his county, in which he gives 
a good deal of first-class advice. We should be glad to print the whole of it, 
but can extract only the following: 


“ Be sure and make suflicient appropriation for teachers’ wages. Do not 
be niggardly, neither be overgenerous to a burdensome degree. But you 
should provide sufficient means to make it possible to secure the services of 
good teachers, and direct your school officers to engage the very best that can 
be had for the means at their disposal. I consider it foolish to decide at the 
annual meeting, that the teacher shall be male or female. School officers 
should be left to the exercise of their best judgment, under the general direc- 
tion, secure the very best. Never, by restriction, force your school board to 
hire an inferior male teacher, when the services of an experienced, capable 
female teacher can be had. All teachers who have served once faithfully 
and successfully, should be re-engaged so far as they can be. Ifa mistake has 
been made in licensing a teacher, and you should be so unfortunate as to en- 
gage him, and he proves incompetent, unfaithful, or immoral, he should be 
dismissed at once, for no teacher should be permitted to remain in school to 
the injury of his pupils.” 
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